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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
THE COTTRELL PRINTING PRESSES. 
( Continued.) 
The Cottrell stop-cylinder presses have been thoroughly 


chanical arrangements, and placing every part of the 
machine in the best possible position for convenience and 
economy of working, all such changes being based upon 
experience acquired in the manufacture of these presses. 
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FIG, 10.—STOP- 


They include in their capacity all the needful qualifications 
for the highest styles in book or magazine illustrated work, 
for illuminated printing in blended colors, for label print- 
ing in colors and bronzes, as well as for all high art work. 
They are noted for their strength and solidity. The 
impression cylinder remains stationary during the whole 
return motion of the bed, and the sheet being fed to guides, 
the grippers closing while the cylinder is at rest, ample 
time is given for-fixing and adjusting the sheets. ‘They are 


fitted with the patent hinged roller frame; with a “trip 
at will’ to enable the feeder to throw off the impression if 





overhauled and remodeled, simplifying the general me- | 
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a sheet is not fed in properly, also to roll the form any 
number of times for each impression ; also by the special 
patented reverse motion the feeder is enabled to ‘‘ back 
up’’ the press without leaving his position on the plat- 
form. ‘The stop-cylinder press is fitted either with the 
patent front sheet delivery or with the reel and fly deliv- 
ery, as may be called for. It is here shown fitted with the 
front sheet delivery. This style of delivery dispenses 
entirely with the fly, and requires no tapes or strings. The 
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CYLINDER PRESS. 


delivery, arched as it is over the machine, takes the printed 


| sheet from the cylinder by positive grippers, wafts it 





rapidly through the air and deposits it on the pile table 
printed side up over the fountain, without danger of either 
smut or offset, and piles the sheets more evenly than is 
possible with the fly. 

, The sheet delivery mechanism requires no adjustment 
for variation in size of sheets; whether large or small they 
are all carried through alike at either fast or slow speeds, 
according to the movement of the machine, and are laid 
on the pile with the greatest accuracy. The sheets being 
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floated through the air, and being quietly allowed to settle 
upon the pile with no pressure but their own weight, suffi- | 


cient air remains between them to dry the ink and keep | 


| and may be connected or disconnected at will, and is so 
operated as not to in any manner disturb the packing. 
This press, with all its detail improvements, is substantially 
built, simple in detail, and is well liked for its uniformity 
of operation and reliability of result wherever it is used. 
It has been successful in competition wherever exhibited, 
and promises to hold its own for some time to come. 

Another style of press, Fig. 11, built by the Cottrells, 
is a specialty in two and four roller drum-cylinder presses. 
They are provided with all the Cottrell improvements to 
make it a perfect operating machine. The claim of the 
Cottrells is that this machine will run faster, can be 
handled with greater ease, and will register with closer 
accuracy than any other press of its class. A patent sheet 
delivery is attached to this press, composed of an adjust- 
able skeleton delivery cylinder and adjustable fingers to 
| the fly. They are capable of rapid adjustment to any 
position to facilitate the safe landing of the freshly printed 
sheet. The geared sliders protect both tracks and rollers 
from irregular wear, and secure unity of movement be- ’ 
tween the bed and themselves. Upon the choice of the 
user these presses are provided with either table distribu- 
tion or rack and cam distribution. 


them apart so that no offset or smut appears and no slip | 
sheets are necessary. Independent of this nicety of | 
| 





FIG, LI.—AIR-SPRING TWO-ROLLER DRUM-CYLINDER PRESs. 


manipulation, the sheets are laid printed side up and in 
full view of the pressman, ready for inspection and exami- 
nation. He can regulate the color without moving from 
his position by the fountain, and is not obliged to take up 
a sheet from the pile and turn it over for examination, or 
to walk from the fly at the rear of the press to the fountain, 
carrying mentally all necessary changes of color required. 
From his position at the ink fountain, the pressman may 
watch his sheets as they are being delivered, may see the 
entire form and the rollers, and may gauge the flow of ink 
or color to produce the best results. Besides these advan- 
tages, the delivery mechanism is placed at a sufficient 
height above the bed to be entirely out of the way, and 
there being no tapes or strings to obstruct the front of the 
press, the forms may be placed, examined and corrected 
and the rollers handled from either side of the machine. 
As there are no tapes or fly, the forms may be placed on 
the bed at the rear of press. An improved feed board is 
applied to this press in such manner that it may be lifted 





FIG. I3.—PATENT AIR-SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 


The air-spring job and newspaper press, Fig. 12, 
remodeled and reconstructed, is another specialty manu- 
factured by the Cottrells. Unity of action, stiffness and 
rigidity of construction, and a proper as well as durable 
alignment of the operating parts, may be safely relied upon 
in this machine. It is supplied with all the new features 
connected with the Cottrell presses. The sheet delivery 
is the same as that used on the previous press, and the 
fingers of the fly are adjustable transversely to suit the 
a position of the delivery wheels and the nature of the sheet 
~ | to be delivered. The ends of the cylinder are flanged 
to increase its rigidity, and in addition to the specially 
mentioned improvements the press is supplied with well 
mated cut gears throughout, insuring a smooth, easy and 
ws = effective operation of all its parts, and through the register 
rack and segment, a perfect register. The press shown in 

Pe Oe ee eee Fig. 12 is supplied with rack and cam distribution. It can 
be run by hand power if necessary. 
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completely away from the cylinder, and free access to the 


whole printing surface attained at either side of the press. 
A special sheet cutter or slitter is supplied with these 
machines. It is attached at the back of the cylinder, and 
cuts the sheet after it is printed and before it leaves the 
cylinder. It is entirely independent of the cylinder itself, 





One of the most efficient and successful of the Cottrell 
presses is illustrated in Fig. 13, the patent air-spring 
country press. It is fitted with all the later Cottrell 
improvements applicable to such presses, and is specially 
useful in the country printing office. It is easily adapted 
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to all classes of presswork ; the distribution is ample, two 
three-inch rollers covering a full form; the well fountain 
is easily cleaned, and is of such construction as to yield 
every particle of the ink. Steel shoes, tracks and rollers 
are a guarantee against wear. ‘The girt, as in all the Cot- 
trell constructions, is placed directly under the point of 
impression, two extra wheels operating in adjustable boxes 
in connection with two addition tracks set immediately 
over them. 

To sum up, all these machines are constructed to 
attain a standard as near perfection as possible, and while 
there is any chance of improvement in the line of printing 
presses, the Cottrells may be relied upon to effect such 
improvement. With the patience, perseverance and prac- 
tical ingenuity always identified with the Cottrell name, 
nothing too grand or extravagant can be expected, pro- 
vided there be a rational and practicable basis for such 
expectations. 
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THE PRACTICAL PRINTER. 


BY H. G. BISHOP. 


PART I.—COMPOSING DEPARTMENT. 
@. READING AND SPELLING. 

HE person who is about to learn the printing business 
will do well to start by learning how to read and spell 
correctly ; and by this is not meant merely the ability to 
read and spell in the sense in which these terms are 
commonly used, for very few boys reach the age of four- 
teen or fifteen years without being able to do that ;° but 
what is meant is learning how to read and spell correctly 
everything that comes before him. Many boys, and men, 
too, who think they know all this, positively know nothing 
about it, or at least only know the most simple and super- 
ficial part of it. Give them a newspaper paragraph to read 
and they will get along pretty well, providing there are no 
hard words in it; but give them the copy from which the 
compositor set up the type for that paragraph, and it might 
puzzle them to read three words of it. Again, give them 
a whole column of printed newspaper matter to read aloud 
and it is more than probable that instead of going over it 
easily and smoothly they would pause and stumble like a 
horse going over a rough road. Many of the words would 
be wrongly pronounced, and some of them converted 
into words that have no place in any dictionary; and as 
to spelling every word in the column, the probability is 
that in that they would fare twice as badly. Let those 
who doubt this try it upon some of the young persons with 
whom they are acquainted. We have tried it many times 
among different classes, and know the truth of what is 
here stated. Out of twenty-three applicants for position 
as copyholder (boys of from thirteen to sixteen years of 
age), there were only two who could read sufficiently well, 
and one of these broke down in spelling all the words in 

a paragraph of an ordinary newspaper leading article. 
And any printer knows that this is only skimming the 
surface of the subject, for if, instead of taking newspaper 
columns, we should take the pages of a carefully-written 
book, especially if it were upon some scientific subject, the 
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| test would be much more severe. But a compositor who 
| Is engaged on bookwork has to read everything that comes 


along, on every conceivable subject, from an inquiry into 
the origin of species to a disquisition on astronomy. 

Now it is far better that the learner should fully under- 
stand the difficulties of this part of the subject, and give 
up the idea of learning the business at all, than that he 
should start in with his eyes shut and only find out his 
mistake by painful experience, either in the loss of situa- 
tions or the small amount of his earnings. But, at the 
same time, if he make up his mind to master the difficul- 
ties at the start, there is no occasion to give up, provided 
he has the capacity of mind required to grasp the necessary 
knowledge. Let him take the place of a learner standing 
at the very foot of the ladder, and strive to climb one step 
at a time, and the chances are that he will succeed. 

The first step, then, is to learn to spell. This he can 
only do by steady practice and perseverance. ‘The writer 
can remember when, as a boy, he used to carry a pocket 
dictionary and learn to spell every word in each page, 
taking about a page each day, and writing down all the 
peculiar and difficult words to impress them upon his 
memory. This plan he would recommend to all who 
wish to learn. 

The English language contains over one hundred 
thousand words, and though only a small proportion of 
these may be in every-day use, there are sufficient to make 
it no ordinary task to speil all that come along. There 
are many peculiarities about these words, with which it 
will be well for the learner to make himself acquainted. 
Besides there being a large number of difficult words, there 
are many which are pronounced alike but spelt differently, 
or spelt alike but pronounced differently, or spelt and 
pronounced alike but having different meanings; these, 
also, the would-be compositor must make himself familiar 
with. One or two examples may be given here. ‘The 
words rite, right, write, wright, are all spelt differently 
and have different meanings, but are pronounced alike. 
The words deser¢ (a wilderness) and deser¢ (tc forsake) are 
spelt alike but pronounced differently, the first pronuncia- 
tion having two different meanings and the last five. Then 
the words order (method), order (a command) and order 
(a society) are spelt and pronounced alike but have widely 
different meanings. These are only a few examples, but 
there are hundreds of words in the English language that 
have the same peculiarities. Now, a compositor should 
not only know how to spell all these words, but also 
understand all their various shades of meaning. 

The next step will be learning to read, and those who have 
paid most attention to spelling will make the best readers. 
It is a good plan to read aloud, either alone or in company 
with someone who will be able and willing to correct any 
errors that may be made. A compositor should be able to 
read, he should also know how to read, and be able to read 
everything. Notwithstanding the many advantages in the 
way of educational facilities which we have in this day— 
with our public and private schools and colleges—it is safe 
to say that not more than ten per cent of the people can 
get beyond the first of the foregoing requirements, the 
other ninety per cent being made up of those who cannot 
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read at all, those who can read a little, and those who can 
read in the ordinary acceptation of the term. As for those 
who know how to read, that is, to give each word its 
proper pronunciation and correct color of meaning, they 
will be found among the ten per cent. 

A compositor must be able to read manuscript of every 
kind, and no one knows so well as he does how many dif- 
ferent kinds. No two men write just alike, and, as a rule, 
those who write for the press acquire a habit of writing so 
indistinctly that some of their copy looks more like the 
work of a mischievous fly who had got his legs and wings 
covered with ink and then crawled all over a sheet of 
paper to show that the fly tribe had some idea of the incon- 
gruous as well as the pen tribe. The following reduced 
facsimile will serve to show the uninitiated the kind of 
copy he may have to wrestle with for a living : 
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And this is by no means the worst he can get, as many 
a compositor knows to his sorrow. And yet there are 
compositors who can read such scrawls, who know how to 
wind themselves into the intricacies of the worst writing ; 
and the way they do it is by closely examining the 
author’s style (for most authors have a style, however bad 
it may be). <A practiced eye will be able to detect certain 
points of regularity running through the most irregular 
looking mass. He wili notice that although the ¢ is not 
crossed the z is dotted ; that though the # and w are both 
made alike, the e and ¢ are distinctly different, that the 7 
and 4 are looped at the top whereas the @d and / are not ; 
that the x at the beginning of a word is different from that 
at the end of a word, and that the s is subject to the same 
rule ; that though no periods are used, all the sentences 
begin with a capital letter. But even with this knowledge 
it may be difficult to decipher all the words so as to make 
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to be put in or left out in order to help arrive at this con- 
clusion. 

What causes a good deal of trouble sometimes is the 
careless way in which an author will write words between 
the lines, or on the margin, without making any sign to 
show where they are to be inserted, and generally writing 
such words very small and indistinctly, the result being 
that an inexperienced compositor may waste valuable 
time in trying to put such words where they appear to 
belong. Another common cause for trouble is the careless 
way in which names of persons or places are written. It 
may be possible to guess what an ordinary word is by that 
which goes before or comes after it ; but names cannot be 
guessed in this way, and as there are often several ways of 
spelling the same name, it becomes almost impossible for 
the compositor to decipher it. But still, even here, the 
compositor with a practiced eye has an immense advantage 
over the uninitiated ; a curve, or a loop, or a dot, or a 
thickening of a stem, or some other apparently insignifi- 
cant feature in one or two of the letters may enable him 
to arrive at a correct solution of the difficulty. 

Now all this points to the conclusion that the would- 
be compositor shouid make himself familiar with the reading 
of all sorts of handwriting; that he should go again and 
again over the same ground, until he knows every land- 
mark, every point of similarity, every point of divergence. 
The difficulties may be great—they are great—but so long 
as they are not positively insurmountable he should press 
forward till he conquers. ‘The advantages which lie beyond 
are more than sufficient to reward him for all his toil. 
Take just one consideration. Suppose he should be 
employed as a compositor on piecework for ten years, 
it is safe to say that with this acquired practice and 
knowledge he could earn ten per cent more than he 
could without it, and this ten per cent invested in a 
savings bank at compound interest, would in the ten 
years amount to a considerable sum. Besides this direct 
gain there are many indirect advantages that accrue to the 
man who has become proficient in this as in any other 
branch of his business. And, again, there is great advan- 
tage as well as pleasure in this knowledge, on account of 
the ease with which work is done, instead of the constant 
worry and brainwork caused by puzzling over badly 
written copy. And still again, the man who has acquired 
this knowledge feels pardonable pride and pleasure in the 
possession of it. 

The compositor will often find it necessary to correct 
bad spelling, and even ungrammatical sentences, in order 
to arrive at what the manuscript means and what he is to 
set up. If some authors were to have their copy followed 
ad literatim by the compositors, they might feel ashamed 
of themselves, and perhaps take a little more pains to 
prepare the next, for their own credit, if not for the sake 
of the compositor, who suffers so much from such care- 
lessness. ‘Thus it will be seen that besides being able to 
read and spell correctly, it is necessary to have a pretty 
correct knowledge of grammar, and besides this again it is 
necessary to be well informed upon matters generally. An 
author may only need to be posted on one particular sub- 


the passage read like common sense, and often a word has | ject, but a compositor needs to be posted on all subjects, 
































different authors whose copy he has to digest. It may be 
true that there are a great many compositors who have not 
this knowledge, but that does not alter the fact that such 
knowledge is necessary, and if necessary should be acquired 
at any and all cost by those who desire to become efficient 
workmen. Pope says that ‘‘a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,’’ and it may just as truly be said that a 
partial knowledge of the compositor’s art is an unprofitable 
thing. It is better to have a thorough knowledge of the 
simplest form of employment than to have an imperfect 
knowledge of anything else, however much better or more 
exalted it may appear. Someone has been credited with 
saying: ‘‘If I werea tinker, no tinker besides should mend 
a kettle like me;’’ and there can be no doubt that a good 
tinker has more to be proud of than a bad compositor. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION. 
NO. I.—BY CARL SCHRAUBSTADTER, JR. 

LTHOUGH of recent birth, and subjected as it has 

4% been to satire and ridicule, newspaper illustration 
may be accepted as a permanent improvement and not a 
transient craze. ‘That there is a reason for its popularity 
no one can doubt. ‘Temporary success may attend the 
introduction of any novelty, but newspaper illustration has 
outlived its probationary stage, and is advancing rapidly 
in extent and quality of work. 

In its crude form, it dates far back. In case of mur- 
ders, conflagrations, etc., the value of a diagram was early 
recognized, and these rough representations, put together 
with type and brass rule, were a great advantage to the 
reader. About fifteen years ago, an eastern typefoundry 
brought out what it called, ‘‘ Map Type,’’ composed of 
different straight and curved lines, cast on long primer 
em type. By means of these, quite intricate figures could 
be made in outline, and a number of newspapers adopted 
it; but, with one exception (the New York Graphic, 
which could hardly be called a wewspaper), no paper 
could be said to illustrate until the New York Wor/d came 
under its present management. It was then, after a series 
of experiments that involved a great loss of time, patience 
and money, that portraits, landscapes and figures were 
presented to the public, and it is not too much to say that 
this innovation is one of the most important reasons of that 
paper’s success. 

An illustration gives an idea of a person, place or 
thing better than a long written description ; in fact, it is 
impossible to accurately describe a person so that the 
reader will be able to recognize him, even though a half 
column be expended on the description. But, granting 
that the reading matter would answer, the saving of the 
reader’s time, not to mention the saving of the paper’s 
space, is of great importance. It takes but a minute to 
become acquainted with the features of a portrait, while 
but a cloudy idea would be conveyed by a careful perusal 
of the description. From its humble beginning it has 
grown to such an extent that, with the exception of a few 
ultra conservative papers in the East, every large journal 





has its staff of artists, and the features of every prominent 
man or important thing are known throughout the Union 
a few hours after the event which has called them into 
prominence has taken place. To be sure, much bad work 
has been done and is being done, but this should in no 
way detract from the many points in favor of illustration. 

Granting that it is of importance, a few words as to the 
various methods best adapted to illustration, and hints as 
to the quality of the work will, we believe, be both timely 
and interesting alike to the employer and artist. In your 
next issue we will treat somewhat at length on the subject. 
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NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 


NO. XXXV.—BY S. W. FALLIS, 


HIARO-OSCURO engravings on wood were more 

highly prized in Italy than in Germany, where the 
practice undoubtedly originated, and while quite popular 
in Italy from 1530 to 1550, the practice was comparatively 
abandoned in Germany. 

A series of cuts, illustrating professions and trades, was 
published in 1564, designed by Jost Amman of Nurem- 
berg, who was one of the best designers on wood of the 
period. It is quarto in size, and is entitled, “Hans 
Sache’s Correct Description of Ranks, Arts and Trades.”’ 
Another edition of the same work appeared the same 
year, duodecimo in size, with Latin description. This is 
probably one of the most curious and interesting series of 
cuts exhibiting the various ranks and employments of men 
ever published. 

The following, Fig. 49, is one of these curious cuts 
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slightly reduced, representing the card painter (Brie/ma/er) 
who is seen engaged in coloring figures by means of a sten- 
cil. A brush charged with the desired color is drawn 
over the stencil, which has openings to admit the color in 
the desired parts. 

The following, Fig. 50, is another from the same 
work, the Hormschneider, or wood engraver, who is seen at 
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work on a block which is before him. The kind of tool 
as shown is, however, very different from those used by 


engravers of the present day, as well as the manner of | 
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holding it. It seems to be a long parallel knife, and 
held in the hand as such, while Fig. 51 shows the style 
of tool used at present, and is held in the hand while in 
use, as shown in Fig. 52. 














The verse below the cut is translated as follows: 


“T am a wood engraver good, 
And all designs on blocks of wood 
I with my graver cut so neat, 
That when they’re printed on a sheet 
Of paper white, you plainly view 
The very forms the artist drew, 
His drawing, whether coarse or fine, 
Is truly copied line for line.’ 


Jost Amman died in 1591. He seems to have devoted 
most of his time, from his settling in Nuremberg to 
his decease, to making designs on wood for the book- 
sellers of Nuremberg and Frankfort, but he also furnished 





designs for goldsmiths, and it is said excelled as a painter 
on glass. 

The works that display his talents as a designer on 
wood to the best advantage, however, are those illustrating 
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| the costumes of the period, published at Frankfort, 
| between 1580 and 1585. 


| 


One of these works contains the costumes of men of 
all ranks, except the clergy, interspersed with armoral 


_ bearings, and another the costumes of the different orders 


of the priesthood of the Church of Rome, and still a third, 
the costumes of women of all ranks in Europe. 
Also, a work printed in 1582 by J. A. Lonicerus, on 


| hunting and fowling, containing about forty excellent cuts 


| 
| 





of his designing, a separate work by the same printer ap- 
peared about 1590, made up of cuts selected from the 
above four volumes with the addition of several mytholog- 
ical cuts and cuts illustrating the costumes of Turkey. 

In an edition of the same, published about 1599, with- 
out explanatory text, it is stated that this collection is 
published for the especial benefit of painters and amateurs. 

Numerous other works were published, with designs 
from his master hand. He was undoubtedly one of the 
best professional designers on wood of his time, and his 
style bears a marked resemblance to those of Hans Burgk- 
mair. Many of his figures are well done, but his subjects 
and attitudes were somewhat affected and too violent in 


general. (To be continued.) 
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THE CURSE OF AMATEURISM. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL, 


HE indorsement of a miniature printing press, used as 

an advertisement, and set in glaring italics, reads: 

** Three hours after the arrival of the press, my eleven- 

year-old boy printed 500 cards for a firm here as neatly as 
anyone could.”’ 

What an excessively smart youngster that must have 
been. He learned all the minutia of composition, justifi- 
cation, locking up, making ready, ink, paper, press and 
presswork in three mortal hours! The statement almost 
deprives us of breath. Indeed, we should be very much 
inclined to question its entire accuracy, did not the enthu- 
siastic father, with full name and place of residence, so 
certify, and the manufacturer of the press stamp it true by 
publication. 

Under the old apprentice system, a boy had to serve 
seven years before he was considered to have mastered the 
‘¢Art of Printing,’’ and even then he found he had much 
to learn. What an incomprehensible waste of time! 
In this fast nineteenth century we do things better, and a 
boy, scarcely loosed from his mother’s apron string, accom- 
plishes as much in three brief hours! 

Evidently a wonderful phenomenon has escaped the 
attention of Barnum, for the records are all beaten. Puck 
is robbed of his laurels, and the lightning calculator forced 





| to hide his head in shame for slowness ! 


After but three hours of experience the paragon of a 
boy turned out printing ‘‘as neatly as anyone could.’’ 
That is the concise, well authenticated (?) assertion, and 
we are now fully prepared to swallow, without a grimace, 
the story that the moon is compounded from unripe coag- 
ulated milk, and the world a flat surface with elephants for 
foundation. In fact, there is nothing left of the wonderful, 























and ‘‘impossible”’ had better be stricken from the dic- 
tionary, for it belongs to an obsolete age. 

We have a somewhat vivid recollection of puzzling our 
juvenile brains and taxing our adolescent memory for 
longer than ‘‘three hours’’ over ‘‘the boxes,’’ and the 
next morning were far trom being positive where any par- 
ticular letter was to be found. But we are certain that the 
first stickful we set completely upset the foreman, and was 
speedily consigned to the ‘‘ box’’— it was an ancient and 
discarded boot then — the name of which has been softened 
and euphonized into ‘‘sheol,’’ distribution being beyond 
the combined abilities of the office. And our first proof? 
Shades of Benjamin Franklin, what a curiosity it was! 
Could it be reproduced today the cryptology of Bacon as 
found (?) by Ignatius Donnelly in the epitaph of Shakes- 
peare would be distanced out of sight, and the mysterious 
hieroglyphic characters of the Egyptians be considered 
perfectly legible ! 

We would like to see one of the cards produced within 
three hours after the arrival of the press, and learn just 
what constitutes, ‘‘as neatly as anyone could.”” And from 
the context it is fair to assume that the ‘firm’’ for whom 
the job was done was satisfied, else why should the announce- 
ment be made with a flourish of trumpets? If as neatly 
and in as tasteful and workmanlike manner as a legiti- 
mate printer could have done is the meaning of the term 
used, then hereafter THE INLAND PRINTER will have a 
fixed standard, and compositors know what constitutes 
excellence. 

Perhaps we are old-fogy in our estimate of what should 
be considered first-class printing. To our mind some- 
thing of harmonious blending of styles and sizes of type 
are necessary, something of make-ready, some attention 
to impression, set-off, and divers other matters —some time 
required for all these and for working off 500 cards. Not 
to go into a minute calculation, three hours seems some- 
what short for a novice. 

Judged from the standpoint of experience and common 
sense, the statement is unmitigated trash, and all parties 
connected with it ought to be ashamed of themselves; at 
least all but the boy should. He ought to be sent to 
school to complete the rudiments of education, and early 
put to bed, for meddling with matters he could not by 
any possibility know anything about. 

But if the aspiring youth did manage to set up and 
print the job, as stated, his father ought to be ashamed for 
permitting the doing. Much better would it have been for 
the child to have been romping out of doors, gaining 
strength of muscle, and firmly establishing the foundations 
of a healthy manhood. Boys of so tender an age, as a 
rule, ought never to be permitted to work in a printing 
office. They are not fitted for it. Printing is no idle 
pastime, but requires care, thought, persistence of effort 
and restraint. ‘The same law that restricts employment in 
factories should govern there. 

But against this the argument would be that the boy 
was working only for amusement—and money. Please 
don’t forget that. Working, how? Without previous 
instruction and practice he was making—it could not be 
otherwise —a grand botch. One might as well set a boy 
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of eleven years of age to building a house without appren- 
ticeship. The tools are not all, any more than is the 
lumber. There is knowledge of their use that can only 
come with practice, and no boy, no matter how gifted he 
may be, can become a printer by intuition. 

The true motive of the matter was the little money to 
be gained, and the father, probably, never paused to con- 
sider that by permitting the young hopeful to do printing 
for some ‘‘firm’’ he was teaching him dishonesty, inas- 
much as he was robbing those who had given a lifetime to 
the work and had invested large amounts in material and 
machinery. The principles, or rather the want of them, 
underlying all such transactions are avarice upon the one 
side and endeavoring to get something for nothing upon 
the other. 

The latter, to the shame of the ‘‘firm’”’ be it written, 
was the true reason why the stripling was employed in 
place of going to an established office and having the job 
done in a workmanlike manner. And that same “ firm’”’ 
would, unquestionably, object in the loudest, most forcible 
and indignant fashion against the hawking of such goods 
as they dealt in through the city by an unlicensed peddler 
at prices below theirown. Yet they practically patronized 
an outsider and illegitimate dealer, and took from employer 
and employé of the craft work rightfully belonging to them, 
and the price of which might have been returned to them 
in trade. 

From a selfish and untenable position the argument is 
made that amateurism is the stepping stone to becoming a 
printer. Don’t, my dear paterfamilias, lay that flattering 
unction to your soul. You will just as soon make your 
boy a Franklin by permitting him to fly a kite, or a Herschel 
by letting him peep through a penny telescope at the glory 
Perhaps he may manage to set type and run a 
As experi- 


of stars. 
press, but it will never make a printer of him. 
ence proves, it will seriously militate against his ever 
rising above the veriest kind of a ‘‘ blacksmith”’ in the 
art, and he will learn an hundred errors for one correct 
principle. 

Perhaps by the loose code adopted of late the adver- 
tiser may consider anything justifiable to secure patronage. 
But he should remember that retailing and indorsing a 
statement stamped false upon its face will not give him 
credit with thinking men or bring grist to his mill. There 
may be something of truth in the saying that ‘‘ the fools 
are not all dead,’’ but when wonderful things are announced 
the public is slow to believe and wary about swallowing an 
over-gilded bait. And he should also remember that 
striking against the legitimate has a boomerang effect, and 
the most severe blow may be felt by him. Men patronize 
those who patronize them, and are not likely to help 
others cut their throats any more in the way of business 
than literally. 

Toy presses may have their uses, though we doubt and 
have never seen it proven. Amateurism, we know, is a 
curse to all concerned, and the work done disgraceful. 
Anyone who understands the inner workings, even the 
inexperienced who have seen the specimens reproduced in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, must admit this. There is nothing 
of art, nothing of proportion, nothing of beauty in them. 
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On the contrary, they are vile in composition, miserable 
in presswork, and a waste of time and material. Those 
whom they are intended to influence throw them aside 
without notice, and, except to kindle fires, they have no 
value, and brand the sender out with names it would be 
decidedly unpleasant to hear. 

The evil has grown to large proportions— much more 
than is generally supposed—and should be stamped out. 
If boys are permitted to use type and press simply for 
amusement we have nothing to say; farther than that it is 
the duty, not only of the craft, but business men of every 
class to protest, aye, more, to strictly forbid the use as far 
as they are concerned, and by voice and example urge 
others so to do. 

The wrong done to legitimate printers, the shockingly 
bad taste, the tendency to ruin capital and labor are so 
apparent that no argument is needed. Every premise 
advanced in favor of the practice is false ; every movement 
made is unjust; every job turned out shameful. Those 
who sustain amateurism, save merely as boys’ play, go 
against the most vital principles of business, injure their 
fellows, lower the standard of art and foster a curse that is 
to printing as leprosy to man. 

These things being true, is it not time to demand a 
halt ? 


Written for Tor INLAND PRINTER. 


SOUTHERN JOURNALS AND THE WAR. 


BY B. J. F. PENNINGTON, 


S an industrious gatherer of local happenings, as a 
faithful and energetic chronicler of ail important 
events, social or industrial, that exert a potent influence 
in building up and developing the resources of a town or 
country, and in promoting the best interests of the citi- 
zens thereof, the southern weekly paper of today is emi- 
nently superior to, and absolutely far in advance of, both 
in the matter of typographical neatness and quantity and 
quality of news, the prosaic, hebdomadal sheet of ante 
bellum days. Previous to 1860 there were comparatively 
few weekly papers published in the South, and the meager 
number that were issued maintained a precarious existence, 
depending for support upon a limited number of patrons 
who paid their subscription in pine wood or farm produce. 
The weekly paper then circulated principally among that 
class of persons who resided in remote localities, and who 
could not afford to pay the subscription price of the 
dailies. One might travel from town to town without find- 
ing a weekly paper, and when one was found it invariably 
followed in the channels of its contemporaries — duplicate 
advertisements of patent medicine, a summary of the 
week’s news culled from the dailies, and a mixing together 
in inextricable confusion of insipid editorial matter and 
uninteresting general news. These weekly papers were 
most seriously affected by the outbreak of the war. There 
were no paper mills in the South, and the North was, of 
course, depended upon to supply the necessary material, 
but when the business relations between the two sections 
were so suddenly cut off, and travel and traffic inter- 
rupted by the contending armies, then it was that the 
proprietor of the weekly began to realize his untoward 








position. The papers published in the interior country, 
away from railroad or water facilities, or distant from large 
cities felt keenly the effect of the interminable blockade. 
The supply of white printing paper was gradually being 
exhausted, and many ingenious expedients were resorted to 
in order to keep the papers, to use a common phrase, 
‘‘alive.’’ Many, reduced to a half sheet, and abandoning 
all hope of getting paid for ‘‘ foreign’’ advertisements, 
ignored them entirely, and filled the blank space with 
notices in conspicuous job type of the value of such and 
such a paper as an ‘‘ intelligent medium of home news,”’ 
or by publishing the war bulletins in mammoth black 
type for headlines and setting the body in double-leaded 
pica. Some reduced to the size of a half-letter sheet 
and came out at irregular periods. The most rigid econ- 
omy was practiced in order to make the stock of paper last 
as long as possible. At last the supply of white paper was 
exhausted, and requisitions were made upon the wall paper 
stores, paper bag packages, etc., and for some time many 
of them were printed in this novel manner. Finally, one 
by one, they succumbed to the inevitable results of the 
war, and many suspended indefinitely. The scarcity of 
paper may be illustrated in the following incident: A 
weekly in a small town in an interior county in North 
Carolina — the Home Mews, published by T. G. Ferguson, 
now city editor on a prominent western newspaper — 
was ‘‘setup,’’ and all ready for the forms to be put to 
press, but no paper of any description could be obtained 
upon which to print it. The town was ransacked from 
end to end, but without success. This, of course, delayed 
the publication. The Federal troops were in close prox- 
imity to the place, and the people were greatly excited 
over their movements. One old man, himself a printer, 
was anxious to learn the news. He rushed into the office 
to getacopy of the paper, but was told there was nothing 
upon which to print it. He thought of a white hand- 
kerchief. Snatching it from his pocket, he spread it 
out on the rickety imposing stone, smoothed out the 
creases, inked the form, and spreading the handkerchief 
over it pulled a clean, readable impression, and a few 
minutes later was reading to a group of anxious, excited 
listeners, the arrival of the Union soldiers in their neigh- 
borhood. 

The past two decades, however, have witnessed a most 
wonderful revolution in weekly journalism in the South. 
New papers are springing up in almost every town of any 
size, and many of the old ones that survived the rebellion 
have adapted themselves to the progressive methods char- 
acteristic of their northern contemporaries, and taken a 
new lease of life; and have come forth in a vigorous, 
healthy condition. While there is still abundant room for 
improvement, the papers of today give evidence of practi- 
cal mechanical skill in their general make-up, and the lit- 
erary and news matter will compare favorably with those 
farther north. With increased telegraphic and railway 
facilities the southern weekly paper must necessarily 
attain to a high standard of excellence as the valuable 
exponent of the industrial and educational needs of a 
regenerated South, and the time is close at hand when it 
will become equal to the emergency. 
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IN PLACE OF OUR REGULAR MONTHLY PRICE LIST, WE DESIRE TO CALL 
YOUR ATTENTION TO OUR 


Printers’ Fancy Stationery Department 


POR THR HOLIDAY SBRASON. 


OUR LINE NOW EMBRACES 


BALL PROGRAMMES, 
WEDDING GOODS, 
VISITING CARDS, 
SOCIETY CARDS, 
EMBOSSED FOLDERS, 
STEEL ENGRAVED FOLDERS, 
ADVERTISING CARDS, 
NOVELTIES IN CIRCULARS, 


HOTEL MENU CARDS, NEW YEAR CARDS, ETC. 


Sample books of above are now ready for distribution, and will be sent as per terms in our new catalogue, just 
issued. If you have not received a copy, send us your name, and we will forward by return mail. 


J. QW. BUTLER PAPER CO. 
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Dooley Paper Cutters, 











MANUFACTURED BY 


My) THE ATLANTIC WORKS, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 
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, \iaael a | F. WESEL & CO. 
Wy »$§ A | yx Spruce St, - NEW YORK. | 
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} CHARLES BECK, | 
‘| Y) | 609 Chestnut St.. PHILADELPHIA. | 
SZ | GEO. C. JAMES & CO. 

2 62 Longworth St., - CINCINNATI. 
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BOSTON OFFICE: 
46144 FEDERAL STREET, 
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—————— MANUFACTURERS OF ——————— 


Otto Gas En O] Ne Wo rks, | Superior Wood Le ype, Galleys, Cabinets, Stands, 











SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILADELPHIA. | “Strong Slat” Cases, Etc. 
Branch Office, 130 Wactiepion Street, CHICAGO. a | ; - — mises 
—==OVER 20,000 IN USE==— Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
| ::2:2: UNIVERSAL: :::: 
PRINTERS’ - PURCHASING - DEPOT 


Outfits of Type, PRESSES and Printing 
Materials and Machinery. 





EAST COR. FULTON AND DUTCH STREETS, 


Our OTTO GAS ENGINES are fast superseding all other power in 


printing establishments. They have no boiler, and are 
clean, safe, economical and reliable. | New York, U. S. A. 
a 
SIZES: 1, 2, 4; 7, 10, 15, 25 horsepower. 
Engravers’ Abassian Boxwood, and other Woods, Tools, et¢ 


LARGE STOCK OF USED PRESSES, TYPES, ETC., 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 ANY OTHER GAS ENGINE 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Per Cent, LESS GAS than Vou = DOING THE SAME WORK, 
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- on les ‘i hineilin -a W. H. VAN ALLEN. We 7 he Four Pertect 
AN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, = Machines. 


(Successors to G. W. & W. H. VAN ALLEN), 


PRINTING PRESS MACHINISTS  THESMITH BOOK: SEWING MACHINE : °: «2: 
AND MILLWRIGHTS, Stronger and more Flexible and Durable Book. | Sone, 


DEALERS IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES, THE THOMPSON WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE : 726 


M : S B i I WwW ‘ The Original and only Satisfactory Wire-Stitcher. Flat or Round Wire, Side 
ANUFACTURERS OF STEREOTYPE Biocks oF IRON oR Woon. or Saddle Stitch, up to an inch in thickness. - 


Sh : 59 ANN STREET, 17 & 19 ROSE STREET, 2 
vr ae 416 JOHN. TELEPHONE, 468 NASSAU. THE ELLIOTT THREAD-STITCHING MACHINE ° a 


Stitches with Cotton, Linen or Silk Thread more Pamphlets than Five Girls, 


N RW YO RK. * and much Better. Ties an Absolutely Square, Hard Knot. 
THE CHAMBERS FOLDING MACHINE :::::::::: 


SECOND-HAND LIST. pe The only Folder adapted to Fine Work. Folds either seen Points or Gauges, 
with Four Times the Speed of Hand, and with Greater Accuracy. 





All machinery thoroughly rebuilt and tested before shipping. 


Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 30x 40 
Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 27x 43 


Adams Book Press, 2 Rollers, 27 .X 41 | MON | ' A Gl E &X Fl I [ ER 
Adams Hook Press, 2 Rollers, 26x 40 | a 

One Buttock Wes PERFECTING Prgss, prints double Mew York Sun, with 
Wetting Machine and Stereotype Machinery. 


Stop Cylinder, 6 Rollers (six 
years old), 37 X 52 
Extra Heavy Dew, 4 Rollers, 25% 35 


R. HOE & CO. BED. OBBERS. INSIDE 
Doubles aculindes. Newspaper | a | CHASE. These machines are sold subject to trial, and guaranteed by their 
Press, . ee 28x 41 | Gite, Zag ne 2 te a respective manufacturers, in addition to the guarantee of the agents. 
Three Revolution Newspaper | Gordon, - - - 9x 14 These four machines stand on their merits as being each the most 
a 5 Se Guliedie 4. ee - pomnnong : - 13X19 | successful one in its class. No first-class Bindery can afford to do with- 
sities : ee Standard, . i L pod "a | out them, or to accept unsatisfactory substitutes. 
CAMPBELL PRESSES. Superior, - - - IOX15 | 
‘Two No. 3, Complete, 2 — 31x 46 | MISCELLANEOUS. 
Three ‘‘ 3, Complete, 4 Rollers, 32 x 46 | | — ; 
s Hoe Hand Press, : 24 x 36% | Send for Descriptive Circulars, Terms and Prices to 
COTTRELL PRESSES. | Smith Hand Press, - - 23x35 | _—-____ aie es = 
| 


General Agents for United States and Canada, 


We manufacture the best Stereotype Blocks, made of iron or wood. Send 
for estimates. Chases made to order. 


No. 41 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw York. 








DONNELL’S LATEST No. 3 


(PATENT MAY 11, 1886) 


| Power Wire STITCHING MACHINE. 







Price, No. 3, - . . - $350.00 
“6 Steel Wire, Round, - - +25 
‘6 ““ “ Flat, a a va +35 

GUARANTEED. 


7 | Only two adjustments—one for lengthening or shortening the 
as staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 


CAPACITY. 


q Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either saddle or 
flat. No adjustment required in changing flat to round ‘wire. 


THE ONLY SIMPLE WIRE STITCHING MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 


It does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order. This machine forms, 
drives and clinches a staple from a continuous round or flat wire, wound on spools, and 
will stitch a pamphlet from one sheet to one-half inch thick through the back or saddle. 
There are no parts to get out of order. No clogging up with 
staples. No limit to the amount ofits work. Any girl or boy can 
operate it from the start. Simple and durable. Weighs 250 lbs. 


- E. P. DONNELL M’F’G CO. 


327 and 329 Dearborn Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
41 and 43 Beekman Street, - - - NEW YORK. 
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out this Valu- 
able Machine. 





HE ECLIPSE is the best Job Press that 
has yet been made. 


. The Ink Distribution is obtained by a new Vibrat- 

oo S LC 4 ing Distributor, combined with the Disk and Fountain, 

\gi - : . 2 which is equal to any revolving cylinder and distributing 
‘ A l rollers, and without their complication and friction. 

The Platen slides squarely against the form when the 
impression is made, rendering it unnecessary to move the 
impression screws when changing from a small to a jarge 
form. The Platen has a positive dwell when open for 
feeding. 

The Fountain is the most perfect ever made to work in 
connection with a Disk plate. It cuts off completely, and 
— spring in the middle. 

he Grippers lay on the Tympan when making ready. 
The Throw-off is simple and perfect. 

A Friction Brake under the Ink Disk insures its revolv- 
ing the same distance at every turn. 

This Press embodies all the distinctive and important 
features of a perfect machine~-strength, accuracy, dara- 
bility, eel and convenience, 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.— Chase 8x 12 inches inside, with nm, - - - $225.00 
No.2— “ 10x15 “ x ” -- - 300.00 
No.3— “ 12x17 “ a ¢ - - - 350.00 

With one set (4) rollers complete, one set (4) roller stocks, 


one roller mold, hand roller, oil can, two wrenches, and 
two sets roller w ‘heels—large ‘and sme all. 


‘: F. W. DORMAN, 


=< MANUFACTURER, 


See 217 B. German St, Baltimore, Md., U.S.B. 


esto peweey, 











= —STHE NATIONAL 


Printers’ Materials Co. 
279 Front Street, NEW YORK. 


THAR NAW STYLA 


ORDON: PRESS. 








— —-DEALERS IN——— 


' PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 





a Sole Manufacturers of 


| THR NAW AND 


LIGHT WEIGHT STEREOTYPES. 


{ —_ I 











! These cuts are made of a white plastic substance, discovered for this purpose 

by this Company, and mounted on the best Mahogany. They are more durable 
i than electrotypes, and weigh from 50 to go per cent less ; hence a great saving to 
Advertisers in postage as well as convenience in handling. Send for specimen cut. 








ALSO SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW 


ENAMELED WOOD TYPE. = 
Ta Y a 
This is wood type with an enameled surface (patent applied for), superior to Fi C Sizes Made: 13 x IQ, 1X 7; 10X 15; gx 3 & 8x 12 
all other kinds of wood typein that it does not absorb ink. All colors can be applied | (INSIDE THE CHASE), 
without change of form. Send for specimen book showing all popular faces in 
{ this material. 


iI This type can be produced of any size in the Most ELAsorate Fancy Pat- 
| ranxs atthe owest plain wood type prot. GORDON PRESS WORKS 


} It presents the advantages of metal type without its weight or expensiveness. 


Printers wishing their own special designs can have them executed to order. The T ‘ 
latest fancy metal type designs can be’produced in all wood type sizes. j No. Q9 N assau Street, N EW YORK. 
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No. 5 ‘‘COMPLETE”’ PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE PRESS. 


The ComPLETE PREss is built in the same size as the Country. 
The form rollers cover the entire: form. It has our new combination 
screw distributer, four angle rollers with riders, color back fountain, 
tapeless delivery, extra card delivery, new gripper mechanism, springs 
adjustable at each end, and sfring ¢rip. We furnish with this press 
one set compo rollers, roller mold, cylinder packing, steam fixtures, 
wrenches, etc. 


THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


BUILT IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 

Form, 28 x 44 
“26 %35 
“23°33 


Form, 33x50 | No. 4.— Bed, 33 x 48, 
“30x48 No. 5.— ‘‘ 29x 42, 
“«« 29 x 46 No. 6.— ‘ 


No. t.— Bed, 38 x 54, 
No. 2.— ‘f 35x52, 


34 X 50, 28 x 38, 


This press can be run at a higher rate of speed without springs 
and with /ess noise than any other Country Press. We furnish with it 
two full sets of roller stocks, ¢apeless delivery, new gripper mechanism, 
rubber blanket or hard packing, wrenches, etc. 


Compo rollers, $15.00 per set. Steam fixtures, $50.00 extra. 


JOB AND NEWS PRESS. 


TWO AND FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION. FRONT DELIVERY. 


This press is extra heavy, and is designed to do good work at high 
speeds. ‘They have all the advantages of the ‘ Complete,” with the 
addition of withdrawing underguides which effectually prevents 


NEW YORK OFFICE,— 57 Beekman St. 





wrinkling the sheet, particularly when printing “rule” or “ border.” 
They are built in the following sizes: 


No. 1.— Bed, 38 x 54 Form, 33 X 50 Speed, 1800 per hour. 


No. 2.— “i 35 X 52 30 x 48 2000 

No. 3.— “34 X 50 - 29 x 46 as 2100 ee 

No a “e 33 X 48 “cc a6 x 44 8 a = 
. 5.— 29 X 42 2 3 : 25 a 

No. - 28 x 38 = pe > z asl 

No. 7.— ‘* 24x30 49295 


JOB AND BOOK PRESS. 


TWO OR FOUR ROLLER. TWO REVOLUTION, 


No. 3.— Bed, 35 x 50, 
No. 4.— “‘ 29x 42, 


No. 1.— Bed, 41x57, Form, 37x 53 
No. 2.— “ 38x54, ‘“f 33x50 

This press is simple in construction, and has great strength and 
rigidity of impression; the rollers cover the entire form. It delivers the 
sheet in front, printed side up, in full view of both feeder and press- 
man; it has cylinder trip, spring throw-off, retreating front and under- 
guides, new gripper mechanism, removable fountain knife, adjustable 
feed gauges, perfect register, shifting angle rollers, distribution un- 
equaled except by our Book Series; the form rollers can be put in or 
out of contact with both form and distributer by a single movement of 
a lever; the new bed motion permits the press to be run at a speed 
limited only to the ability of the feeder. 


Form, 30 x 46 
bia 24 x 38 


THE BOOK PRESS. 


This style has all the advantages of the “Job and Book,” and are 
what we term “ Double Enders,” having two fountains and distributing 
apparatus. Distribution unequaled by any press in the world. This 
series built in same sizes as the Job and Book Press. 


THOS. H. SENIOR, Agent. 
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aur Established 1804. mS SF 
pies. | AY ER 
Farer, [immee (to =o ty 


CHICAGO: 154 Monroe St. e —"T ype FOUNDERS. 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 
N EWSPAPER OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. OUTFITS. 
OUR Cast from the 
BOOK AND y ‘PP / as BEST oe | 
NEWSPAPER DURA BLE METAL | 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED By NONE. 


——OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS—— 


In JOB, DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 


C omplete Office in our own ty Ag ch tire ao heal point system,’”’ | E R O BIN SO N & B RO 
. . « 


the pica o 


%* 


WORKS. 


Type of other Founders furnished when desired. 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. | 710 Sansom St. PHILADELPHIA, 


ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


CASES, CABINETS, STANDS, 


GALLEYS, [MPOSING STONES, 
ETC. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





66 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE. 


| 198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 
cHancn.} Cras. B. Ross, Manager. | ‘icSoe st. 98 R 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED. | Hamilton && Baker 


GARDEN CITY TYPEFOUNDRY 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Also Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


Machinery and Material, —  —_rrseters' Materials — 


Also 


CABINETS, REGLETS, 
Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, CASES, FURNITURE, 
STANDS, CUTTING STICAS, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 
Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. ——===Printers Tools and i —— 


Dealers in Seconp-Hanp MAcHINERY. 


Importers of 


We can furnish any Special Wood Work wanted. Estimates 


GERMAN INKS AND BR ONZES. cheerfully furnished. 


FACTORY : OFFICE AND SALESROOMS: | Send for new Specimen Books, just out. 
Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 338, 340, 342 Dearborn ™ 


sr ae | HAMILTON & BAKER, 
GHIGAGO. | TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


15 & 17 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 


Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chi- 
cago Mail, Chicago Staats Zeitung, A. N. Kellogg & Co. (all 
offices), Sioux City Printing Company, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Dispatch, Minneapolis Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines Leader, Bloomington Pantagraph, Du- 
buque Herald, Dubuque Times, Dubuque Telegraph, Quincy 
Whig, Quincy Herald, Omaha Bee, Omaha Herald, Quincy 
News, Oshkosh Northwestern, Kalamazoo Telegraph, Kala- 
mazoo News, Saginaw Courier, East Saginaw News, Burling- 
ton Hawkeye, Burlington Gazette, Keokuk Gates City, 
Denver News, Los Angeles (Cal.) Times-Mirror, Kansas 
City News, and scores of other leading papers throughout 
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CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, 1887. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


E ask the forbearance of our correspondents for the 
W failure to publish a number of their ever welcome 
contributions in the present issue. They are all worthy of 
publication, many of them possessing more than ordinary 
merit. If their writers will (under the circumstances) 
possess their souls in patience, and forgive our apparent 
shortcomings, we shall endeavor in the future to give 
them all a hearing. Printers, write for your journal, 
Express your opinions in your own way, and THE INLAND 
PRINTER will give them publicity. 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 

r is an undisputed fact that, while there are apparently 

many conflicting issues between employers and em- 
ployés, there is one point upon which no diversity of 
opinion exists, at least among intelligent men —the neces- 
sity for the adoption and enforcement of an efficient 
apprenticeship system, a system which will turn out skilled, 
proficient workmen in place of the irresponsible botches 
which now infest every calling and disgrace every trade. 
And yet it is strange, that while this desideratum is almost 
universally acknowledged, so little has been done to put it 
into practical operation. We have no sympathy with that 
class of crack-brained enthusiasts who insist that little, if 
any, systematic training is required by the American 
youth ; that his native tact will prove equal to the emer- 
gency, or that its provisions create a species of slavery 
repugnant to the genius of republican institutions. In 
fact, it is just such inane twaddle that is in a great measure 
responsible for the state of affairs of which we complain. 
It is true this shrewdness and tact will stand him in good 
steed, while a practical knowledge is being or has been 
imparted, and in its subsequent application, but such 
knowledge can only be acquired by laborious and careful 
study and experience, and, as a rule, the closer the student 
the more proficient the workman. As well might it be 
urged that the moral training of a child should be decided 
by his own caprice, as that his mechanical training, under 
tutors or governors, should be accepted as an insult to his 
intelligence. Many thousands so-called mechanics, driven 
from pillar to post by and through their own inefficiency, 
curse the day they allowed such specicus arguments to con- 
trol their action, and consequently blight their lives, 
while the then despised drudge, who had parted with his 
liberty (!) while thoroughly learning a trade, finds his name 
honored and his services at a premium wherever his lot 
may be cast. 

Thoroughness is the necessity of the hour, especially as 
applied to the workman of the present day. A smattering 
of this or a smattering of that never made a proficient 
mechanic and it never will; and so long as boys are 
allowed to become a law unto themselves, to go when and 
where they please without judicious restraint, the botch 
market will continue to be well supplied. Said a well 
known and extensive manufacturer of this city a few days 
ago, ‘“‘I am really completely dependent on foreign 
workmen for skd/ed /abor, men who have served an appren- 
ticeship, as I find it almost impossible to secure an Ameri- 
can youth who is willing to indenture himself, and I don’t 
care to have my men or foreman waste time in teaching 
those who, when they get a smattering of the trade think 
they know it all, pose as full-fledged workmen, and leave 
me in the lurch.’’ ‘The remarks of Mr. Pettibone, de- 
livered at the banquet of the Chicago Typothetz, on the 
‘‘Master Printer,’’ published in the present issue, are 
worth their weight in gold, and convey a lesson to every 
youthful aspirant who is anxious to reach the top round of 
the ladder. 

We have been led into these remarks by an article in a 
misnamed technical journal, in which the absurd position 
referred to is vigorously defended, and the statement made 
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that the more trades a boy learns or attempts to learn, the | 
more independent will he become, and that an apprentice- | 
ship system is neither more nor less than a relic of barbar- | 
ism. A blind leader of the bind, verily! If such rubbish 
is found in a publication which affects to advocate techni- | 
cal education, what may be expected from the rising 
generation who accept its teachings? The following, from 
the correspondent of the Boston Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
contains a sermon ina nutshell, which we commend to the 
careful consideration of the ‘‘ more the merrier’’ class of 
lunatics : 

Some years ago I took into my store as salesman a bright, intelligent, 
fairly educated young man of 22. After he had been with me two 
weeks I one day said to him: “ Alfred, how long do you think it will 
He answered: “J think I can learn 
Some time afterward I said to 


take you to learn this business ?” 
it thoroughly in about three months.” 
him: “ You have been in my store four years, and are now about to go 
You have had every opportunity, much of my assist- 
He replied : 


into another field. 
ance, and have done well. What do you think now?” 
“T have a fair start.” 


THE SITUATION. 


| \ ]E sincerely regret that the hope expressed in our last 
issue, that an amicable and honorable settlement of 


the nine-hour movement would shortly be arrived at 
between the employing printers and the members of the 
International Typographical Union, has not so far been 
realized. Although, as already stated, and now reiterated, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is recognized as a technical educa- 
tional trade journal, and assumes no right to speak as a 
mouthpiece or organ or oracle for either party, we claim 
it is our privilege, as well as our duty, to discuss, in a 
dispassionate manner, all subjects in which, in our judg- 
ment, the interests of the trades, either directly, or indi- 
rectly, are involved. And we propose to continue, no 
matter what the outcome of the present difficulty may be, 
to endeavor to bring employer and employé into closer 
communion and relationship with each other, and aid in the 
establishment of an era of mutual good feeling, believing 
that such a laudable object is worthy the best efforts of 
every sincere and honorable friend of the craft. We have 
lived too long and seen too many disastrous results arising 
from causeless estrangements between capital and labor, to 
hanker after a little notoriety by adding fuel to the flame, 
under the guise of championing the interests of one at the 
expense of the other. We do not propose to indulge in 
crimination or recrimination, but we have always insisted, 
and still insist, that no positive advantage is ultimately 
gained by unreasonable exactions, snap judgments or sharp 
practice, no matter who may be the temporary gainers. 
We do not believe even an apology for an argument can 
be advanced why Chicago should be compelled (almost 
single-handed ) to bear the brunt of the enforcement of the 
nine-hour system, more especially as a reduction of the 
hours of labor was, in our opinion, indiscreetly linked 
with a demand for an increase of wages. Neither do we 
suppose this view of the question is altogether palatable, 
but it will commend itself to the sober second thought of 
rational thinking men. 

We believe, however, that the present strained relation- 





ship between employer and employé is but temporary. 


Grievances, no doubt, can be advanced on both sides, but 
it is a poor compliment to the intelligence of either to 
admit that reason and a frank interchange of opinion is 
unequal to the task of their removal. The present may 
not be an opportune moment to bring about such a much 
to be desired result, but we shall anxiously watch and wait, 
and in season and out of season work for its accomplish- 
ment. ‘THE INLAND PRINTER has the interests of both at 
heart, and proposes to manifest that interest in a practical 
manner. 





4 
STATISTICS OF THE SPANISH PRESS. 

Y order of the Spanish authorities a list has been com- 
B pleted of the newspaper press in Spain, from which we 
extract the following statistical figures: Up to the end of 
June last there were published in all the Iberian peninsula 
1,044 journals, of which number 265 were daily, 41 being 
published in Madrid. 

The classification of these publications with regard to 
their respective missions is as follows: Official, 96: mon- 
archical, 211 ; republican, 143; independent, 77; relig- 
ious, 61 ; masonic, 4; local interests, 22 ; arts and sciences, 
213; moral and material interests, 123; military and 
naval, 4; administrative, 17; bull fighting, 4; notices, 
28; amusing and satirical, 16; advertising sheets, 2r ; 
sport, I. 

The total shows a proportion of 0.61 papers per 10,000 
inhabitants. ‘The provinces which are most signally repre- 
sented by one-half of the 1,044 journals are : Madrid, lead- 
ing with 4.11 ; Barcelona, Cadiz, Canarias, Alava, Gerona, 
Baleares, Taragona, Santander and Seville, with figures 
which fluctuate between 0.65 and 1.29. ‘The political 
press of all shades shows a proportion of 0.29 per 100, of 
which o.8 correspond with the republican ideas in all the 
distinct factions in which they are divided. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
GUTENBERG—HIS TROUBLES AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS.* 


FROM THE FRENCH OF AUG. BERNARD, BY F. S. BURRELL. 
EAN GENSFLEISCH, commonly ealled Gutenberg, 

] from a house brought as a marriage portion to his 

father by Else de Gutenberg, was born at Mayence, in 
which city the house was situated. It was for a long time 
supposed that he was born at Strasbourg, but doubt on 
this point is no longer permissible in presence of docu- 
ments published by Schcepflin (“‘Vindicze Typographice,’’ 
pp. 31-36), which were drawn up at Strasbourg, desig- 
nating Gutenberg as ‘‘ Johannes dictus Gensefletsch, alias 
Gutenberg de Moguntia.’’ A score of other documents 
attest the same fact. 

The date of his birth is less certain. However, when 
we consider that he appears in the private register of the 
taxable nobility from 1436 to 1444, there is little difficulty 
in placing it, as do a majority of typographical historians, 
a little before the year 1400. As regards his family, it 
suffices to state that it was divided into two branches, one 
of which retained the name of Gutenberg, while the other 


* The notes to this paper without credit are those of Mons. Bernard. The others 
have been added and credited to their source.— 7vans/ator. 

















assumed that of Sorgenloch ; that the father of Jean was 
called Frielo, diminutive of Frederick, and his mother 
Else, diminutive of Elizabeth or Elise; that Jean C sten- 
berg had an elder brother called Frielo, like his father, 
and an uncle called Jean, like himself, but with the addi- 
tion of ‘‘elder,’’ as a distinction. 

Nothing is known witn certainty of the early years of 
his life. In 1420 he was compelled to flee the city with 
his family, with the greater portion of the patrician resi- 
dents, in consequence of some trouble in which the popular 
party was victorious. He is next heard of at Strasbourg, 
in 1432, engaged in litigation with the corporation of 
Mayence, in the endeavor to effect a settlement of a long- 
standing claim which he held against that city. The 
presence of one of the Mayence officials in Strasbourg 
being made known to him, he caused the officer to be 
arrested, which resulted in the payment to Gutenberg of 
310 florins, a considerable sum in those days. In the same 
year he became involved in some difficulty with his brother 
Frielo, which appears to have been settled through the 
intervention of his mother. ‘Two years later, in 1436, he 
was summoned before the magistrates of Strasbourg at the 
complaint of Anne of the Iron Gate, to whom he had 
made a promise of marriage. ‘This proceeding is generally 
believed to have resulted in a marriage between Gutenberg 
and the lady plaintiff; but she seems not to have exercised 
any great influence over him afterward. 

In 1437, Gutenberg became involved in a legal contest 
of the first importance, as it was through testimony taken 
at the trial that the first attempts at printing with movable 
types was made known. ‘The original documents are still 
preserved in the library at Strasbourg, and have been 
printed often in various languages. From this evidence 
it appears that Gutenberg had organized a company to 
develop some of his inventions; that one of his associates, 
Andrew Dritzehen, dying, his brothers, George and Claus, 
brought suit to compel Gutenberg either to refund the 
money Andrew had put into the company, or to take them 
(George and Claus) into the partnership. The defense set 
up by Gutenberg was supported by the testimony of a 
number of witnesses, and the verdict was given in Guten- 
berg’s favor, who thereby gained the suit, but lost his 
secret. 

The evidence is very voluminous, and shows Guten- 
berg to have been an intelligent, persevering man, whose 
mind was constantly occupied with industrial projects, 
less practical than theoretical, perhaps, but always endeav- 
oring to realize by the hands of his associates the plans his 
fertile mind had conceived ; that leaving all other business 
to his partners, he occupied himself in developing his 
invention for printing books. ‘That he might not excite 
suspicion, he lived retired at St. Arbogaste, a monastery 
situated west of the city, near the river Ill, where two of 
his associates in his other affairs surprised him at work, 
and succeeded in persuading him to admit them as part- 
ners in this matter also. One of these, Andrew Dritzehen, 
applied himself to the new business with so much dili- 
gence, that he soon attracted the attention of Gutenberg, 
who caused a press to be set up in Dritzehen’s house, in 
the city of Strasbourg, that he might work at home free 
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hen applied himself to the work with more ardor than 
ever, working night and day, that books might be ready 
for the approaching fair at Aix-la-Chapelle, which took 
place every seventh year, and occurred on this occasion in 
1440. He soon broke down under the strain, and died 
about Christmas. As soon as Gutenberg learned of his 
death he sent other workmen to take the forms from the 
press and distribute them, that none might see what they 
were. Some of the witnesses testified that the pages were 
pied, and it might be that they distributed what they 
could, and pied the rest. ‘The death of Dritzehen was a 
severe blow to Gutenberg, who not only lost his best work- 
man, but frittered away a year in litigation with his heirs. 

Here the question arises, what was Gutenberg’s inven- 
tion? According to M. Wetter, the only progress Guten- 
berg had made over block printing was the substitution of 
the press for the process by friction, thus enabling him to 
print four blocks at once, and to print on both sides of 
the paper. ‘Truth to say, this is simply abusing the cred- 
ulity of readers. Block printing or xylography had been 
known for a long time, and presses had been employed at 
such work, not only by Coster, and his school, but, as 
it appears, by the picture dealers of Venice. Others claim 
that he printed with movable types of wood. No doubt 
he tried wooden type. Block printing was familiar to him, 
and who can say how many futile attempts he made to 
simplify the work of the engraver, the slowest and most 
expensive process to which the xylographic printer was 
subject? The first idea which presented itself was, doubt- 
less, to utilize the letters engraved on a block which had 
been worked off, and use them again; and failing in this, 
to engrave the letters on separate pieces of wood prepared 
for the purpose and which he hoped to use many times.* 

Types require such exact precision in the squareness 
of their body, and in their height to paper, that it is hardly 
probable that any printing was ever done with such small 
cubes of wood. ‘To justify them would entail as much 
labor as to engrave a block, and to lock-up a form of that 
sort that would ‘‘lift,’? would be simply impossible. 
Among other devices resorted to by early printers who 
experimented with wood type, was that of causing each 
line to be traversed by a small wire, for the purpose of 
keeping the letters in line. A printer will readily see how 
this practice, instead of proving a benefit, would only 
serve to cause a new difficulty ; for the reason that in order 
to be useful, the aperture through each letter must neces- 
sarily be of exactly the same size as the wire, and at 
exactly the same distance from the face or foot, and from 
the back or front of the letter, which could not be accom- 


* This idea may have been new to Gutenberg, but, according to a passage in 
Junius, Laurent Coster, while taking a walk in the woods near Harlem, amused him- 
self by cutting the bark of a beech tree into the form of letters and afterward 
impressing them, one by one, on paper, producing thus short sentences as examples 
for his grandchildren (des enfants de son gendre). This event took place between 
1420 and 1426, and is relied upon by the partisans of Coster to establish his claim to 
the invention of printing with movable type. M. Renouard treats the claim in this 
wise: ‘‘ If those who invented this improbable tale, or those who believe it, had 
taken the trouble to go, not to the forest of Harlem, but only to their own woodshed, 
and examined a piece of beech bark, they would have seen the necessity of recon- 
structing their fable, and that out of beech bark, even from the largest and oldest tree, 
nothing could be constructed resembling the characters destined to sustain strong 
impressions, without which no printing office printing could ever be obtained.”’ 
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plished in wood, as dryness or dampness would act upon 
-no two letters precisely alike. And in locking the form, 
the wire, which was perhaps a trifle too short, becomes at 
once too long, and its ends bearing against the furniture, 
it would bend as the locking proceeded, and, of course, 
bend the line with it, and thus precipitate the very trouble 
it was hoped to avoid by its use. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
BUENOS AIRES. 


NO. II.— BY WALTER LODIA, 


THE GREED FOR MAMMON. 
[‘ the desire for worldly riches, with its preceding 
eternal fever, rush and excitement, and the subsequent 
exultation and contentment, or despair and death, Buenos 
Aires presents a striking picture. There poverty, like 
borrowing money, is a most decided crime. ‘To be poor 
is to be despised and shunned —maybe, a correct way of 
treating the universal sin. Few of the working classes 
plead neediness ; they do their best to struggle through, 
either by laboring for hours at evening employment, or by 
extremely careful calculations on the worth of every cent. 
Everyone endeavors to dress and live as if $100 per month 
were his salary, and the dudes will, without exception, 
assert that amount to be their recompense, although sor- 

rowfully knowing they see only $50 or $60. 

People go to Argentine with a trade, which it is their 
intention to pursue, but in the uncertain exigencies of life 
often drift into totally distinct callings. Thus, the bank- 
ing clerk starts a printing office, and actually gets rich, 
but at the expense of industriously working himself into 
premature senility ; the marine engineer turns brickmaker, 
acquires clebrity for his dexterity in the ‘* mud pie ”’ line, 
and lives happily with his lovely, patriotic wife and crowd 
of healthy little ones; the Hungarian bookstall-keeper 
drifts into the art of shaving, and vividly describes the 
’49 days to each new customer ; tells what Ze would have 
done had he been Kossuth, regrets Georgei’s delay at 
Pesth, and curses Haynau with even greater vehemence 
than the little Napoleon. ‘lypographers become butchers, 
grocers become attached to house building, and tailors go 
in for sheep-farming. 

SUICIDES, 

Self-murder to a frightful extent is prevalent there. 
Every twenty-four hours has its fresh batch of victims ; 
hemp, steel, and poison are the important factors to an 
end; but revolvers— purchasable anywhere —are the fav- 
orite weapons of destruction. They are handy and cheap, 
and carried by all people. Death is assured by their use, 
and mortal being is shot into eternity quickly and pain- 
lessly. The majestic Plata is blamable for few cases of 
felo de se; little deep water is encountered near the banks, 
and reflection, of course thwarting his fatuous determi- 
nation, would ensue ere the suicide waded into parts 
unknown. 

Boys and girls of fifteen and men and women half a 
century older seek this speedy means of relief from 
engrossing care. The lust for gold, and delirium over 





price of land is responsible for many snaps of human 


reason. One day exulting over prospect of immediate for- 
tune, another finds them in a state of blank hopelessness. 
The transition proves too much for them. They see in life 
a few smiles, but more tears, and shuffle themselves into 
the happy hereafter with all convenient celerity. 

Love disappointments are a fruitful source of many sui- 
cides. Several instances may be given of the saddest con- 
sequences arising from an unreciprocated affection. It 
was only recently that a story was going round the fondas 
bearing on one of these affairs —a strange, verbose, often 
contradictory narrative, yet being a good sample of the 
majority of such cases occurring. Briefly related, the mat- 
ter reads thusly of a young foreigner who dictated his own 
existence in this sphere. He was at Zarate the other day, 
whither he had gone to ascertain his standing with the 
sefiorita Anita, after a two year’s friendship, in which, 
though not formally expressed, ‘‘ love needed no interpre- 
ter.’’ He found his footing firm, and seeking a favorable 
opportunity, declared the object of his journey. ‘‘Oh, 
Beltran, how silly! I am engaged —for a twelvemonth,”’ 
was her response, lightly uttered. ‘‘ Indeed! You are?”’ 
he returned cooly, suppressing and stifling with a super- 
human effort the baffled passion raging in his breast. And 
then he knew that the splendid tall young fellow he had 
met the evening previously, who had given him two or three 
uneasy, contemptuous scowls during the family conversa- 
tion, was his more successful, and, as the very fact of his 
having won her hand would seem to prove, more worthy, 
rival; and he reproached himself for lack of vigilance and 
discernment in not having discovered before the position 
of things. ‘Then he spoke of his constant thoughts of her 
during a long period, of the hope treasured up, and of the 
sacrifices made in order to be within easy reach of her. 
And now the budding expectation of a‘ young life, just 
entering man’s estate, was irretrievably crushed. She pro- 
tested her entire innocence of any attachment on his part, 
and expressed a sincere regret. And she was sorry, and he 
was sorry. ‘‘Ah, never mind,’’ he said, ‘‘ we will con- 
tinue friends, ’tis hoped, regarding the past with a pleasant 
recollection.’’ And she replied: ‘‘ Yes, Beltran, we shall 
always be the very best of friends.’? Now, however, like 
all her sex, she said too much, and made mention of what 
might have happened had he been “a little sooner.’’ ‘This 
—to him, whose movements in life were made always on 
the principle of being early in everything, who had a 
fixed habit of ignoring mazana (tomorrow) —completely 
unnerved him. Upon the most momentous question in 
life had the fatal words foo /ate come to mock him. They 
settled his destiny. 

She was not beautiful, she possessed no riches; but she 
was graced with a pleasantry of manner and conversation, 
and gifted with a rare intelligence and frankness, far more 
preferable than looks or opulence. Living in, and largely 
devoting her time to the pastoral work of a village where 
the people, remote from the madding crowd of civiliza- 
tion and its concomitant evils, live and die in happy 
ignorance, she knew little of the subterfuges concurrent 
with city society. Simplicity, anda firm resolve to respect 
her vows, utterly regardless of the acute pain caused to 

















another by so doing, characterized the unpretentious sefio- 
rita of Zarate. He was a young European, had gone to 
Buenos Aires for benefit of health, secured a good position, 
and, introduced one day to her, was guilty of becoming 
greatly impressed in a very few minutes— commonly 
designated ‘‘ love at first sight.’’ They had, subsequently, 
seldom met — beyond, indeed, an occasional correspond- 
ence, nothing occurred between them. 

But he thoroughly loved her. ’Twas an affection of 
spontaneous, unwavering, and long-continued duration. 
And it was his first love. The sentiment had hitherto 
been foreign to his nature —had never before caused even 
so much as an extra flutter of his heart. During college 
days a total indifference to feminine companionship or 
society had distinguished him from his school-fellows, who 
regularly went to watch the ingress and egress of the fair 
scholars belonging to ‘‘ the other school,’’ and concoct 
any amount of matches with them; while their solitary 
companion sought pleasure in chemical and electrical 
experiments, or recreation in literary pursuits. 

So she had spurned him from her—had rejected his 
addresses. The devoted attentions of many months had 
all been vain. He was not sufficiently well versed in the 
ways of womankind to know that refusals are a counter- 
part of their existence, and must and have to be borne by 
the majority of men. Existence without her, he thought, 
was a blank ; total despair seized upon anything that had 
before been hopeful. ‘The die was cast ; he had played his 
last card—and lost; a moment of darkened intellect 
crossed his mind. He leaped aboard the cars, leaving Zarate 
that evening for Buenos Aires with a heavy heart, and shud- 
dered as he saw the distant lights of the village grow dim- 
mer and dimmer. Only twenty-four hours previously these 
same luminaries welcomed him in his happiness ; now 
they seemed to jeer him in his dolor. And as the train 
dashed on through the black, cold night over the marshy 
sand plains, the fever mounted to his head, and a stupor 


came over him. Diminutive bright specks appeared before 
| to result from the compacts. Escape from equity is easy ; 


his eyes, and grew larger and larger till a host of fiery 
little pigmies were whispering to him of revenge — have it, 
it was sweet. But ill-will was cowardly, and averse to his 
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nature; and he strove to drive them away. ‘Then they | 
attacked him with redoubled vigor and sat upon his | 
shoulder, and buzzed their ugly bodies against his face and | 
head, and in their whining voices whispered in his ear | 
words of reproach, and told him to “leap, leap, leap— | 


take a long, long leap!’’ ‘‘ There’s no standing this,”’ 
he muttered ; ‘‘ these cars are too close ; I will go outside 
for a moment.’’ But the littie imps followed him with- 
out, and increased in numbers, and became more clamor- 
ous. The night was a wild, stormy one, the wind blowing 
in fitful gusts across the track, and making him feel chilly 
and miserable. He thought of the events of that day, 
and the words of his fickle friend recurred rapidly to him. 
‘¢ Ah! Anita,’’ he cried, ‘‘ you have been cruel to me; 
you have shattered the cherished hope of a young life, 
and he murmured something about her. ‘‘ You have for- 
saken me. 
faithless.’’ ‘‘ Leap, leap, leap!’’ screamed the pigmies ; 


You knew I loved you, but you have proved | 
| Hamburg establishments. ‘These young Buenos Aires 


| 
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iron monster swept through a small station. ‘‘ Farewell, 
Anita ; I forgive you—my last prayer is for you—fare- 
well!’’ and he flung himself headlong into the darkness 
below. 

Several of the passengers started up at hearing a dull 
thud, and some imagined they had heard a suppressed, 
momentary cry of pain, aud others wondered what had 
become of the fidgety young man who had been so restless 
in the corner bench, and had left his hat and bag behind. 
But they thought he had passed on to the drinking-saloon, 
and that some stray sheep had been run into and caused 
the alarm, and then dropped into dozing again. In the 
course of time, and for perhaps many years into the next 
half-century, anxious parents and friends will make the 
usual inquiries for a missing relative; consuls will be 
instructed, several times over, to scour the country,—the 
earth, in fact, will be searched,—unaware that the object 
of their search sleeps the long, last sleep of death in a 
retired part of the cemetery at San Martin. 


CRIME LURKS THERE, 


There the human refuse of the world finds a happy, 
scot-free hunting ground. Neapolitan assassins, ready any 
time to renew their nefarious calling, and risk their lives 
for $2 per day; German army deserters, or those who say 
they left the Fatherland in order to avoid compulsory mili- 
tary service, and avoid justice on other scores; French 
residents of all classes, and English-speaking foreigners, 
swindlers and muleteers of the varied nationalities, speaking 
that idiom, /os ingléses borrachos (the drunken English), as 
they are, by virtue of indeterminable imbibing proclivities, 
opprobriously termed by the other residents. In addition 
to this happy family must be reckoned an unending incur- 
sion of absentees without leave from foreign vessels, war 
and merchant, touching at the port. 

Extradition treaties are now being entered into between 
Argentina and several other countries, but it is doubtful 
whether anything better than a dead-letter can be expected 


few will, even unwillingly, see justice. 

Thus wrote, several months ago, a local paper in its 
leader summary for foreign readers, of the condition of the 
country: ‘** * * The moral condition of the population 
is less satisfactory. Corruption permeates the whole of the 
public service, national, provincial and municipal, and to 
defraud the public revenue is considered an ordinary part 


| of business; murder and violent assaults are increasing, 


and are treated as venal offenses ; duels and suicides are 
not considered as offenses at ail.’’ No contradiction has 
appeared to this denunciatoiy sentence, words which should 
bring the blush of shame into every ¢rve Argentine’s 
cheeks. 

To the libidinous requirements of animal passions full 
scope is accorded. Literally, whole streets are chock-full 
of immoral houses, called casas de tolerancia, catering to 
every vice of the world, the flesh and the devil, and 
diseasing the population to a frightful extent. They 
partake of all the splendor of Parisian and the squalor of 


‘leap, leap, leap !’’ shrieked the engine-whistle as the | women are invalids with hardly a single exception. Some 
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doctors in France’s capital once wrote jointly to the son of 
a former member of their body, who was traveling in 
Argentina, asking him to prepare a lengthy report on 
these houses, ‘‘not for immediate publication, but to 
enable us to form comparisons on the vice of a city little 
known tous.’’ The remuneration offered was magnificent, 
but the young Frenchman shrank from such a task. To 
open up the necessary channels of crime, and thence get 
materials with which to work upon, was repulsive to his 


nature. He replied: ‘‘on, messieurs; je me veux rien 
avoir a faire avec le genre a informations que vous me 


demandez. Je desire seulement continuer mes études botan- 
igues et météorologiques pendant mon sejour dans la terre 
argentée.’’ [** No, gentlemen ; I do not care to possess the 
knowledge consequent on such an inquiry. Let me con- 
tinue my botanical and meteorological studies whilst in the 


silver-land.’’ ] 
( Zo be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MAN AND MACHINE—A STUDY. 
BY GUSTAV BOEHM. 

OME time ago the author had occasion to be ear-witness 
to a discussion which occurred in front of an extensive 
manufacturing establishment. The subject of the discus- 
sion was a big, clumsy box, or rather its contents, a heavy 
piece of machinery, which—as I learned from the mouth 
of a robust-looking fellow in shirt sleeves, with apron and 
belt, who was helping to lower the heavy load into the 
subcellar of the immense building—was destined to take 
the place of so and so many “‘ hands,’’ and do wonders in 
general. I need not say that this poor fellow was exciting 
himself over the ew ’ventions, as he called it, the out- 
growth of the devil's drain, which were daily taking the 
so and so much bread out of the mouths of the ‘‘ ower 
tens.’’ This scene put me in mind of a pamphlet which I 
had read years ago, entitled ‘‘ The Approaching Conflict 
between Capital and Labor,’’ and in which the author 
undertakes to prove that the main spring of the laborers’ 
dissatisfaction may be found in the over-production of 
machinery. In well-formed sentences he pictures the 
future miserable condition of the working-class, shows his 
readers in strong terms the healthy, able worker of the 
future, staggering with kettle in hand to one of the charity 
institutions to beg for a spoonful of soup for his starving 
family, for whose support he can do nothing, having been 
deprived of his earnings and of his place—he and many of 
his fellow-workmen—by the invention and introduction of 
some machine which can do his or their work with but a 
nominal help of human hands, and which has made him, 
who has spent the best years of his life in the acquisition 
and execution of that work, a beggar. This was the 
phraseology of the pamphlet in question, this is the picture 
the author shows us of the able, diligent, but unfortunate 
workingman, a picture so dreadful that one wishes not to 
see it. At first the reader appears convinced (by the con- 
versational qualities of the speaker) of the truth of this 
sermon. But after cool deliberation he will soon find the 
mistakes and false preliminaries upon which the author 
bases his arguments. According to his ideas the machine, 








the bearer of progress and ingenuity, is the most to be 
feared enemy of the working classes. 

Let us analyze the subject. 

The machine, as a rule, is a mechanism destined to 
replace mechanical labor. Now, if I may ask, is maz in his 
place where it is simply necessary to perform mechanical 
labor, labor to which not a particle of thought is necessary 
to perform it? Has he a right to stand there in place of 
a few sections of iron and a few feet of wood, in place ot 
a machine—he who is made after the Creator’s own 
image, possessing that great mystery which ranks him, 
beyond all, so far above the level of the lower animal, the 
property to think, the intellect? Never! With what right 
does an individual of a single class undertake to fight 
against progress, against those means which enable his 
fellowmen themselves to obtain necessities and luxuries 
which otherwise would be von est to them? The cool, 
impartial thinkers will readily admit that ordinary, common 
labor performed by a human being ought only to be 
tolerated in cases where the genius of man has not yet 
found means to replace it by machinery. To obstruct 
the flow of progress, to barricade the way of the ingenious 
inventor in any case, is simply ignoring one’s own interest 
and advantage. 

This may sound harsh, unjust, cruel, and be consid- 
ered a sort of a capitalistic idea at the first. But nothing 
is more strange to the writer than all this, and he will 
soon prove it. It is a false premise to think that human- 
ity, or even only a class of people, will be harmed, deadly 
harmed, by avy machine invented. 

While a machine may occasion a reduction of manual 
labor on the one side, it certainly will require the increase 
of such on another. ‘The printer’s trade, more than any 
other may be chosen as an illustration. How few hands 
were engaged in the production of books before the inven- 
tion of the printing press! Writers and copiers were 
compelled to do the work, and libraries as owned in the 
present time by the smallest of farmers were simply things 
impossible in those days. No sage could command vol- 
umes as we may find nowadays in the possession of the 
humblest laborer. And, notwithstanding the intellectual 
advantage of which the machine in question is the soul, who 
will deny the material good derived from its introduction ? 
Hundreds of thousands are engaged in occupations utterly 
impossible without the machine. 

With its aid, quicker, and consequently cheaper, pro- 
duction than with pure manual labor is made possible. 
The machine reduces the common manual labor to a 
minimum, but does not by any means abolish the work- 
man. If, formerly twenty workmen sufficed to supply the 
demand of a product, it will be soon experienced that, 
with the increased cheapness of the machine product, ten 
machines, each employing three men, will hardly be 
equivalent to supply the demand. Let me go further. I 
will remain with the chosen example, the printing press. 
Considering the influence of one branch upon its affiliated 
branches, the advantage of the machine may be counted 
incalculable. The electrotyper, the bookbinder, the paper- 
maker, and all connected with book manufacture, derive 
their share of the actual, material benefit of the invention. 




















Taken, at last, the community at large, none but a narrow- 
minded, stubborn specimen of manhood will refuse to admit 
the great blessing the machine —no matter of what descrip- 
tion—has brought into this world. There are cases in 
which an apparent disadvantage of machine introduction 
may arise to a smail class of humanity. But this, has thus 
far, as a rule, proven to be but of a temporary nature, 
hardly possessing sufficient life to create a panic; and 
again, as a rule, may have been used by certain people in 
an artificially enlarged manner to work their own pur- 
poses. Whenever a class of laborers has come to a brief 
period of grief on account of the introduction of new 
machinery it has been, most always, that class which has 
performed pure manual work, to which hardly any of 
man’s finest quality—the thought—was necessary. It 
may be said that even this class has a right to live and earn 
aliving. It would be cruel to deny that, although I am 
inclined to hold the point that man’s field of labor starts 
where that of the machine ends, that is, that the moment 
brain is necessary to perform a certain work, the use of 
dead machinery is at an end, and the live, intellectually 
capable man’s place must be occupied by him, and him 
alone. This teaches us to educate our fellowmen in a 
manner that they themselves will decline to perform work 
which can be done by machines; that they will seek to 
occupy such places as will not be endangered by the intro- 
duction of machinery. I certainly desire to have this 
opinion modified to a degree which makes it possible 
without appearing the outgrowth of an absurd theory. But 
I believe that trade schools—a theme so often pleaded in 
these columns — are the proper means to meet the machine 
scare, which by no means is the child of the recent labor 
agitations or even of this century. Dr. J. Kudler says: 

Hardly any machine met with such prosecution as the ribbon 
weaving machine; the authorities of Danzig, for instance, drowned 
secretly a certain Onton Moller, the inventor of such a machine. Its 
use was absolutely prohibited in many provinces of the Netherlands, 
and even in the cities of Nuremberg and Cologne; in Hamburg such a 
machine was publicly burned. ‘The consequence was that in all 
countries which prohibited its use the weavers became poor and miser- 
able, while all weavers of other countries with the use of the machine 
soon prospered and became well-to-do. 

Considering all written and experienced about the 
subject, we may safely name the educational qualities of 
the workingman as the degree in which he will be 
influenced by machine introduction, and, therefore, once 
more call the attention of trades’ unions and their leaders 
to the duty which they owe to themselves and those who 
trust in them, not only to defend the material situation of 
their members, but to protect them from future dangers 
by raising their intellectual capacities to a level which will 
in itself possess the qualities and power to meet and defy 
them, to be a safeguard against machine introduction. 

The foundation of trade schools, as mentioned above, 
with a systematic curriculum (chosen specifically for the 
trade in question), or at least the arrangement of lectures 
on certain evenings, say twice a week, by the union, which 
could select the lecturers among its own experienced mem- 
bers, would do much toward reaching that point which 
thoughtless or careless people among the laboring class call 
the phantasmagoria of an idealist. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
QUADRATS. 
BY PICA ANTIQUE, 
HE question of shorter hours for labor has as many 
facets as a well-cut diamond. Every man is intent 
upon looking at it solely from the point where the light is 
reflected most favorably to his own views, and strenuous 
that he is right and all who disagree with him wrong. 
But to discuss it rationally and fairly requires that individ- 
uality should be merged into the general whole. No one 
case can illustrate or govern all, and no merely ad captan- 
dum argument should be permitted. We should look at 
facts as they exist, weigh experience, and calmly and 
deliberately decide. 

An exhaustive test of the working, pro and con, of 
shorter hours has been made in the city of New York. 
The decision rendered by those best qualified to judge is 
that legalizing the Saturday half-holiday has proven of 
little, if any, benefit to those most interested. So much 
is this the case that the law is becoming a dead letter, 
and the wage workers the most desirous to so make it. 

Why? Because it entails loss, and ‘‘Anything that 
tends to curtail production or increase its cost must 
inevitably work against the interests of the consumer, and 
the laboring man is, according to his income, the largest 
consumer, and in the end will suffer the most.’’ 

In the household it means so much less to meet 
expenses; is throwing away one half day in every six. 
This is a very important consideration with the majority, 
whose only capital is brains and hands. Law is a neces- 
sary evil, but can be overdone. ‘There can be too much 
of enactment. 

There is no need of referring to the utopian dream of 
full payment for partial labor. It contained a socialistic- 
dynamite principle that was self-exploding ; was a pool of 
error that the more stirred the sooner became settled. 
Business is not founded upon sympathy. It is governed 
by the inflexible rule of gain and loss. Man hires not 
man save to advance his own interest. Hot-heads and 
malcontents may try to argue around this, but it is simply 
wasting breath. It is labor upon one side, wages upon 
the other, and the balance will be adjusted despite all 
dogmas of equality and theoretical ranting. 

The all important question is: “ Can the laboring man 
afford to lose time without causing suffering to those who 
depend upon him for support ?’’ In the vast majority of 
cases he cannot. Sickness and death will come. Taxes 
must be paid. Now and then there is want of employ- 
ment. ‘The pay he receives is not large. He is able to 
lay up very little for the proverbial ‘‘ rainy day.’’ Thus 
every dollar deducted from his income must be seriously 
felt, and the squandering of hours means squandering of 
money. 

Here is food for thought. 

*K 3k 

To demand is easy; to compel accordance to our 
views very difficult. We may meet and ‘‘resolve,’’ but 
the mountain will not kneel supinely. Mine and thine are 
very far apart. The union of capital and labor is almost 
hopeless, for self-interest forbids the bans. Codéperation 
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can do much, but the other side can combine as well. 
Equity is never one-sided. Speeches stir our blood but | 
rarely melt hearts that beat not with the same pulse as our 
own. ‘Eloquence can do much, but not all. Orpheus, 
with eloquence grown rhythmic, musical, drew iron tears 
from the cheek of Pluto; but by what witchery of rhyme 
or praise wilt thou from the packet of Plutus draw gold ?’’ 

It would be well to remember this when mapping out 
our future ; well, also, not to forget that by asking for too | 
much we may lose all ; well, again, not to trust to promises. 
They are often but golden baits. The Cerberus of the 
antagonistic forces ‘‘is not to be bribed, though he will 
take the sops and swallow them contentedly.”’ 





sb ab 


THERE is considerable talk in certain circles of making 
an attempt to return to the long apprenticeship system. It 
is urged that no boy can become perfectly qualified for the 
tasks before him in the present accepted time. ‘That 
depends. One boy will learn much more quickly than 
another, have greater natural aptitude and mechanical 
genius, give more attention, have more push, be deter- 
mined to learn all that is possible, and another care for 
nothing but killing time. This being the case it would be 
considerably more to the purpose to establish some rule of 
graduation ; some standard of passing to jourhood in point 
of fitness rather than merely the time of service — the four 
years now required. Indeed, there can be no questioning 
that in the ‘‘ good old times’’ of seven years there were, 
numbers being considered, as many poor printers turned 
out to botch jobs as now. Therefore, the remedy is to be 
found in worth rather than length of service, and any 
move ia that direction will encounter many obstacles, and 
scarcely tend to the good of the art. 


sb sb 


SomE of the advocates for an increased term of service 
as apprentices go beyond the rational in the matter. They 
propose —one can scarcely believe them in earnest so 
ridiculously the proposition strikes the average mind — 
that congress shall pass a law compelling the employer to pay 
damages in case an apprentice (his term of service over) does 
not prove a first-class workman ! 

Until nature gives to each boy exactly the same quantity 
and quality of brains, energy, care and peculiar quali- 
fications for manipulating material the proposition is an 
absurdity. Like music, penmanship, and other special- 
ties, printing is born within the head and hand. Brains 
and tact cannot be purchased like produce in the ‘‘ open 
market,’’ and your dull ass can never be turned by train- 
ing into a winning race-horse. 

Employers pay damages for not creating first-class 
workmen? ‘The proposition is preposterous. Absurdity 
could go no further and survive. You cannot make dia- 
monds of dull, uncarbonized earth ; gold of lead, or figs of 





thistles. Pay damages? How much? Pay for what? 
Because the boy was imbecile or stupid? Pay for services 


| 


he never performed? Be mulcted because he idled away | 
his time — rather the time of the employer? Be forced to | 
suffer on account of a lack of quickness, of willingness, of | 
mind to receive instruction, of memory to retain, of desire | 





_ to learn, of firmness of purpose, of love of the art, of desire 


to succeed ? 

Are the damages to be constructive as to the individual 
or alike in every case? Is the son of a rich father to be 
entitled to more than the son of a poor one? Is the widow 
of John Rogers, because she has many children and the 
father was cremated, to receive double the amount of her 
who has a single darling, and her husband passed away in 
the natural sequence of mortality ? 

Suppose that the boy had served an apprenticeship in 
the great workshop of the government at Washington, and 
when out of his time proved a sad failure. No one, know- 
ing the resources of that establishment, would assert that 
he did not have ample opportunity and conveniences to 
arrive at perfection ; to make himself a first-class printer. 
But having failed to do so the great United States must 
pay for his delinquencies? Perhaps; but we must be per- 
mitted to remain skeptical until we have the counting of 
the money. 

Among all the speculative theories connected with the 
craft we have heard of nothing as supremely idiotic as this. 
When congress becomes an insane asylum its members 
may be inclined to pass such a law, but not until then. 
When employers lose every particle of sense they will agree 
to it, but not until then. And when ‘‘cranks’’ cease 
attempting to regulate matters regardless of law, order 
and consistency, the art will be benefited to a degree 
beyond ail calculation. a 

THE key to the mystery of a typesetting machine 
appears to have been found in the Linotype. We say 
‘‘key’’ for the invention is not yet fully perfected —can- 
not be, except by the experience that comes with use. As 
in the first printing press it is the germ of an idea rather 
than the idea itself. Future developments and improve- 
ments are necessary to enable it to satisfactorily do all that 
is claimed. 

It now works swiftly and fairly well, and is an advance 
upon anything of the kind we have ever seen. Yet in the 
opinion of practical members of the craft it is too delicate 
and the application of electricity too uncertain to be 
depended upon, failing as it might in the time of need. 

Somewhat complex in construction, yet the principles 
involved are simple and, so to speak, sensible, and working 
together give results never before obtained. 

At the touch of a key (as in a writing machine) a letter 
is placed, an impression made in a matrix, the line, when 
completed, transferred and cast with a continuous base, 
and the type distributed. The entire action, with the 
exception of the first, is automatic, and the finished line 
ready for making up. 

This is a brief idea of the machine, and it seems des- 


| tined (when perfected) to become valuable. That it is 


deemed so the rapid sale of all stock offered, and the 
names of the officers and directors would appear to be a 


guarantee. 
Space forbids a mere extensive description. At another 


time we shall endeavor to give to the readers of THE 


INLAND PRINTER a clearer conception and more minute 
particulars of the modus operand. 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TYPE FOUNDERS. 
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PATENT PENDING. 
50a 12A LONG PRIMER YORK. $4 25 
YORK, A CPFY ©F ENGLAND IN YORKSHIR& COUNTY. 
York is surrounded by Ancient Walls, and Entered by Five principal Gateways and Five smaller ones. 


At the head of the Public Buildings is the Cathedral 
Whicl) is the @lory of York. “The greater part of tlhe Building was erected in the 


13th and 14th Centuries. 





Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, Saint Alban’s battle, wor by famous York, 
And change misdoubt to resolution ; Shall be eternis’d in all age to conre,— 
Be that thou hop’st to be, or what thou art Sound, drums and trumpets !—and to I:ondon all ; 
Resign to death ; it is not worth the enjoying. And more such days as these to us befall ! 
36a 10A Pica York. $4 50 


NEW YORK. CHISF CITY ©F -FHE EMPIRG STA'TE, 


The Marl or is a large Bay, with a circumference of 25 Niles, spreading before the City on tne 


South side; it is deep enough for the largest vessels. 


Sweet Duke of York! our prop to lean upon. |. @reat Lord of Warwick, if we should recount 
= 2 | (6) > J . = 7 
Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay Our baleful yews, and at each word's deliverance 


| 
© Clifford! boisterous Clifford! thou hast | Stab poniards iy our flesly till all were told, 


slain The words would add more anguish than the 
The Flower of Europe for his chivalry ; wounds. 
| "i 5 Y . . 
A\nd treacherously hast thou vanquished hin. | © valiant lord! the Duke of York is slain. 
2a 8A THREE LINE NONPAREIW YORK. $5 75 


TME WHIT& ROSE OF YORK. 
Yorktown, Virginia, situated orn, the Soutl) side of the River York, 
Sixty Miles from, ichmond. 
Memorable in Mistory as the Scere of the Surrender of lsord Corrwallis 


and bis Army on the 19th October, 1781 


e 


pe@s> Our pica is “ point system” standard. A\ll faces furnished on point bodies when desired.*43@ 
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SPECIMENS FROM FARMER, LITTLE & Co., TYPE FOUNDERS. 


com TDK LZ 2 ¢ a4 > * » ~~ ~ mts j 
N&Ww y OR K—Oo3 & 05 4 seekman Ob. CHICAGO—154 N]onroe Street 
ot 5 , * ] « > . 5 “ 
And 62 & 64 Gold Street. Chas. £. Ross Manager 
J OD» 4 « < o4 ’ 
PATENTED 
2a 8a 6 A—-§6 75 Two Line Pica Carp Goruic. Wirnovut Smatt Caps—$5 00 


EARMBR., KITTLE and GO. bave much pleasure in preseniing to their patrons, 
the tics: Printing @rade, this 


ORIGINAL AND BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF GOTHICS, 


F'eeling confident that it will meet a favorable reception j its appearance is peculiarly striking, 
while there is nothing fragile about it that could mar its usefulness. 





36a 8 aA 10 A—$6 50 GREAT PRIMER CaRD GOTHIC. WitTHovuT SmaLLt Caps—$5 25 


@HE INTRODUCTION OF THE PRINTING ORT INTO GREAT BRITAIN 


What glorious Ghings achieved have been by a Free and Fearless Press 





Ghe Introduction to our land, G+ boots us little now to know, 
Between Gorsells and GBaxton stand; | Go whom our gratitude we owe, 
PRost authors have decreed. | Ghe blessing we enjoy. 
Which has a right to lead the van, | Gorsells may claim a rude essay, 
Ghe Foreign, or the Kentish man ; | Gaxtons the merit of our way; 
@he learn d are not agreed. HE brought us this employ 
16a 8A 5 A—$8 60 Two Line GREAT PRIMER Carp GorHtc. Wirnovr Swati Caps—$7 20 


@HIS beautiful Deries of GARD (ZOTHICS bas justified 
J 
iTs production, being popular with the Craft 


OWING TO GHE ORIGINALITY OF ITS DESIGN. 


wes Our pica is “ point system ” standard. All faces furnished on point bodies when desired. “43 
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MECHANICAL PATENT, 
MAR. 31, 1885. 


6 PoIN’. NONPAREIL RONALDSON EXTENDED. Price, $2.45 


WREATHED AND FLOWERED 
I3ride’s Wedding Dress 
Neadows Rainbowed with Summer’s Verdture 
Blossoms Garlanding the Precipice 


1234507890 


LONG PRIMER RONALDSON EXTENDED. Price, $3.0 


CLINI BING HIGHER 
‘Placing the Steeple Weathercock 


Tempestuous Situation 
Made also on ro Point. 


IS Point. THrReER-LI. NONPAREIL RONALDSON EXTENDED, Price, $4. 


WINSOME 
‘Toddling Babyhood 


BO Point’, 


FRonaldson Eixtended. 


Pive-LInt NONPAREIL RONALDSON EXTENDED, 





8S POINT. BREVIER RONALDSON EXTENDED. Price, $2.7 


NEHEMIAH TRUTHFUL 
‘Testimonials for Proprietary Medicines 
Calligraphic Munchausenist 


12345078900 


12 PoINT. Pica RONALDSON EXTENDED. Price, $3.50 
REMINISCENCE 
Neighbourly Congratulation 
Borrowed Flatirons 


24 POINT. TWwo-LINE Pica RONALDSON EXTENDED. Price, $4.65 


WAYSIDE 
Earning Ability 


STATE HOUSE 
Birthplace of Independence 


36 POINT. 


THREE-LINE PICA RONALD3ON EXTENDED. 


PATRIARCH 


Honoured 


48 POINT. 


Four-LINE BicA RONALDSON EXTENDED. 


(srandam 


Price, $8.45 


Marginal NOT 


ALL COMPLETE WITH FIGURES 


The Potnt Bodies may be justified with one another by using leads and quads of our point system. 


THE MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co., AGENTS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sam’L BINGHAM’s Son, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS ROLLERS | 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 


296 Dearborn Street, 


(CHICAGO. 





The Standard of Kxcellence 




































Paper. |= ox 








A DF. Ligne Co. 


+4+4+444 
208 CF 210 


Pp Randolph Street, 
Chicago. 
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k Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 
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R| «+ |Paper. 
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A. ‘TEESE & CO., 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Map and Photo-Engravers, 


— AN D-— 


Photo-Zinc-Engravers, 


119 MONROKB'K’ ST., 
2, 4, 6 and 8 Custom House Place, GH IGAGO. 


SS —— 





SPECIMEN SHEETS OF 


ALMANAGS  GALENDARS 


FOR 1888! 
AND GHRISTMAS GUTS 


Are now ready and will be sent on application. 





NBARw GHAMPION PRESS. 





Chase 6x1o in.; weight, 300 lbs..$60.00 Chase rox15 in., Plain, Throw-off. .$150.00 
8x12 “ és 600 ** ., 85.00 se 8x12 ** Finished, ‘ .. 120.00 
“ce ec 


oxr3 ** ae is 25 *€ | £100.00 apnea"? 140.00 
* yoxt15 ‘‘ . «135.00 s woxzs ** 190.00 
8x12 ‘ ‘ Pl ain, , Throw off. . 100.00 s. gumeg °F ‘¢ 4. 240 00 
X13 +. 115.00 
Stez um icliiads $12.00, Ink Fountain, $10.00. 


BOXED AND DELIVERED FREE IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; 
every one warranted; for fine as well as ‘for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


A. OLMESDAHL, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in PRESSES, 
41 CENTRE STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| F. L. HURLBUTT. GEO. E. MATTHEWS. 


CHAS. R. WILBER. R. E. POLLOCK. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FULL LINES OF BLACK AND COLORED 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 

















SA 1 “i NAS 


IN NEW AND UNIQUE COLORS. 


Office and Factory, 11 and 13 Dayton Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALL OUR GOODS ARE GUARANTEED. 
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Machine Ge: 

Serre Manufaclurers of meals 
dwo hundred ditlevent sizes and styles of Folding Machiwes. 
Book FalSeaxs, Paraphiel Foldervs, Newspaper Folders, Gwre 
euler Folders, BDoubls Pamphlel Folders, Pasling and 
GCovevsingMachines, Special Folders, Calendar FoiGer, 
Allaching Folders, Four Eighl Twetve, SixlcenMwenl y- 
four aud Thirly-lwe Page Foldevs. We hatrmfar our 
machi nesy Simplicity, ready Adjustment WideRouge, 
Acoassibilly lo wovking pavls and the VighestSpre @ of 
any Folders inthe markel.We ase willinglo Place dn 
the cifice of sesponstble pavhies any one of que machines 
subjeel to lvial and appraval.bu WMoSi Inslansas proper 
diveslions fax sel{i Ag VP san be giv enle any ons pus= 
chasing our Folders, lheceby saving considevable 














expense usvellelhe puvehase EET ON <= 
elalher maxes. Addihianal — 





savticulavs theerf ully st ot = =| = 
Given ‘ & & & & & Saaz 3) rr 2TET atetbUlE VEL Millions ; 





or ——_ 
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Whitlock Machine Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Whitlock Cylinder Presses—— 


—— 


—=—=Champion Paper Cutters. 














BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
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Frederick H. Levey & Co. 


~<e—_—______—- MAKERS OF — <> 


ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


INE PRINTING INKS, 


122 KULTON STREET, NEw York. 





(from THE NEW YORK WORLD, May 10, 1887.) 


Office of FREDERICK H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton St., ) 
New York World: New York, May 5, 1887. f 
In response to your request, we append herewith a detailed statement of the black ink furnished by us for use in THE WORLD pressroom 
each month during the twelve months ending April 30, 1887, as follows: 








o—————- 18 8 6 ——__-0 POUNDS. 
ME Caseeaeverccs en sOebssss Seu bhwnee MaeseukAsbesauecaboceescececeaeuebeaes 8,377 
MENG San os No s0kwd4e 64555605664 s3450bhE Seb tds cd sckseeeenqheaenn saeaqeneens 4024 
MEMINT ones an sal vane cr pass vegecesadassguacusecertel (esse endaasganehenaeeeey 8,509 
a: RIOR AE Pee SPOT EO LE TET ECE TC POL TET TOT Oe TTC ETO ONT Cer I 
EIN in.s ssn wk, 56 0b% 000 4400064005450000860 046 000d et shea ks Sc aceneeeneee 6,377 
MT eo ayin sca sisson oc podaateaiensce coum emeeveneckesececesenereaauies om 
SE Ga Cals 555? Cidt G45 5bCN Ns 4s KUREACE CORD MakGdCEsdetiNaeebinaaKoneene 9,175 
MIN 660505 5.50504 5500cc esse! 6c bbbe bev cebebalesecousecctcsoeratesseed 9,690 
a ere 
JANUATLY 20. ceccccccrccrscccccedsceed Raccccccecccccccccccccccscvcecevecceeses 7:337 
POTN oo 5k pbc cdccccccceccsiccccctcssntecccteccsccntcceccceccoecesactendés 7,848 
PERM UeU Osc tacue sss seu cans yetetesetrerces Uesesaeted es siese ossssaserneseees 10,213 
DINE ose ade cleo s cate ages cic ateasnseas en ehsanetesanescaebeesneseanersaatios 10,243 
PU MIMR TS eio in ale ass or ic sare olereie eared easara a wo ialselegee 101,164 Pounds. 
Yours truly, FREDERICK H. LEVEY & CO. 


New York State, City and County of New York, ss.: 
Personally appeared before me this 5th day of May, 1887, Freperick H. Levey, of FREDERICK H. Levey & Co., who, being known 
to me, did append his signature hereto and swear that the foregoing statement is true and correct. 


WILLIAM I. SHIMER, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City and County of New York. 





We pay particular attention to the manufacture of FINE WOOD CUT INKS for 
magazine work, both on coated and super-calendered paper, and for the quality of our Ink refer 


to the following publications, which are printed with our Lnks: 


AMERICAN Tract SociETY PusiicaTions, . New York. 





Century Magazine, . . (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) | 


St. Nicholas Magazine, . (THEO. L. DEVINNE & Co.) | A. S. BARNEs & Co’s SCHOOL " . - 
Cosmopolitan, . . . (J.J. Lirrte & Co., N. Y.) || American Bank-Nore Co’s = , - 
ets. + « «© «4 (J. C. Rankin, Jr., N. Y.) | D. APPLETON & Co., . “ 
American Book Seller,’86, (WyNKooP, HALLENBECK & Co.) | J. J. Lirrte & Co., dieolie, ae gh 4 " 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFicE, Washington, D. C. 


a 
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“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF ME?’’ 


Mosstype—From the Moss EnGraAvinG Company, 535 Pearl street, New York, 








THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY. 

‘‘\7OU can’t work without the proper tools,’’ was a 

remark that Noah probably made to his men when 
they were building the ark, and the observation is just as 
true now as it has been any time during all the centuries 
that have passed and gone. The printer of today would 
change it so that it would read, ‘‘ you can’t do good work 
without the proper printing ink,’’ and if he desires to be 
absolutely truthful, he would have to add, ‘‘ and the place 
to get it is from The Queen City Printing Ink Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio.”’ 

There is not an ink used by printers that this enter- 
prising concern does not make, and in all of them it excels. 
From the easily worked ink for the fast newspaper press, 
the fine hard black ink for bookwork, to the most delicate 
shade of carmine or ultramarine, all are perfect in their way. 
As an instance of the far spread fame of these inks it might 
be mentioned that when the London Jllustrated News 
determined upon publishing an American edition, which 
was to be an exact reproduction of the English sheet, it 
could find no ink so glossy, firm and intense in its black- 
ness as that made by The Queen City Printing Ink Co. Of 
course, there was the keenest competition among ink manu- 
facturers to supply the ews, but this company, by merit 
alone, stood head and shoulders above all competitors, and 
the Vews made no mistake, for today it is one of the best 
printed and best appearing papers on ‘‘this side of the 
pond,’’ and of course the ink is largely responsible for this 
favorable condition of affairs. 

The Queen City is a good example of the evolution of 
a business house. It did not reach its present greatness in 
a day, but year by year it has grown, little by little extend- 
ing its territory, until now it sells to all the United States 
and Canada, and Mexico as well. It has increased the 
excellence of its goods, until now it would seem that they 
are as nearly perfect as art and striving can make them. 
The concern was started in Troy, New York, in 1860, and 
two years later it removed to Cincinnati. The change was 
a wise one, for the establishment has grown with the city, 
and the ‘‘ Great West.’’ Mr. John Rychen, its president, 
was then proprietor, bookkeeper, general utility man, and 
if the truth must be told, he did pretty much everything 
himself. He soon formed a partnership with George H. 
De Golyer, and for a number of years the firm name was 
De Golyer & Rychen. Later, Mr. De Golyer retired, and 
a joint stock company was formed, under the laws of Ohio, 
with the title ‘‘ The Queen City Printing Ink Co.”’ Its 
shops, warehouses, and kettles cover nearly an acre of 
ground in the western part ofthe city, and even this ample 
space will soon be too small. Within the past five years 
the company has doubled its trade, and at the present rate 
of increase its quarters will have to be enlarged by the time 
Uncle Sam makes another census. At present a new seventy- 
five-horse power engine is being put in, and eight new 
grinding mills have been ordered. ‘This will greatly 
increase its facilities for making colored inks, the manu- 
facture of which is a large and growing branch of the trade. 

One of the main reasons for the remarkable success of 
the company is that every pound of ink manufactured by 
it receives the personal supervision of some one of its 
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officers. In this way a high standard of excellence is 
maintained. It is the old story of ‘‘ the master’s eye keeps 
all things straight.’’ Then, too, it is singularly self-reliant. 
It makes its own lampblack, having an extensive and 


‘improved ‘‘ black house,’’ and many of the finer grades of 


oil. In this it has an immense advantage over its com- 
petitors. 

A recent authority on printing said that a good print- 
ing ink must be possessed of these virtues: 

It must not smear; it must retain its color; it must 
distribute, easily ; it must work clean and dry quickly; it 
must evenly cover the surface to be printed ; it must not 
be sticky ; its color must be fine and hard; it must easily 
attach itself to the surface to be printed. 

These are the qualities to be desired, and the testimony 
of hundreds of printers all over the land will bear witness 
to the fact that The Queen City Printing Ink Co. has been 
successful in attaining them. Of course, there are many 
kinds of printing and many kinds of ink, yet all branches 
of the trade are satisfactorily supplied. Oftentimes ink 
has to be made with reference to certain conditions, the 
time when it will be used, the kind of paper to be printed, 
the press, etc., and the versatility and completeness of the 
concern are shown in that it meets all varying require- 
ments. ‘Time and time again printers who have tried ink 
after ink without success, have come to The Queen City, 
stated their especial wants, and found just what they 
needed. Making its own oil and lampblack, which are 
the essentials in all black inks, it knows exactly what it 
is using, and is able to meet particular conditions and 
demands better than any other printing ink manufactory 
in the country. 

As an evidence of the popularity of its inks, it is well 
to say that The Queen City, unlike a prophet, is honored at 
home. Every newspaper in Cincinnati is printed with its 
ink, and has been for years. The leading papers in the 
West and South are also supplied by it, and its news inks 
are acknowledged to be without a rival. This is true as 
well of its job inks, which lead the world for cheapness and 
general excellence. Years of experience has brought them 
to that point where it seems that they are so good as to 
admit of no further improvement. The ‘‘H. D.’’ book 
ink has a great reputation, and its name has been copy- 
righted to prevent lawless imitation. 

_In addition to a large force of workmen, including a 
number of coopers, for the company does its own cooper- 
age, five men are constantly kept upon the road, while 
large branch offices in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Denver, Minneapolis and Milwaukee look 
after business in their respective cities. Vim and vigor 
are the watchwords in all departments. The present 
officers of the company are: John Rychen, president ; 
E. F. Rychen, vice-president, and Joseph Green, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Mr. JoHN RycHEN, president of the company, has had 
an experience in the business that embraces every depart- 
ment. Asa young man he was a varnish maker. He was 
of an investigating turn of mind, however, and at nights 
experimented with printing inks. His experiments were 
practical, and the results were excellent. At last he made 
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AGENTS OF THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK COMPANY. 


























he carried the first batch of it in an old paint bucket to one 
of the Troy (New York) newspapers. It proved a great 
success, and from that day Mr. Rychen has been an ink 
and not a varnish man. He has seen the business grow 
from the time when it only needed a single mill, turned by 
a sturdy son of Erin, to now, when a score of improved 
mills, run by the best of machinery, can scarcely keep up 
with the demand. Mr. Rychen lives at a beautiful 
country place in Wyoming, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. 

The vice-president is his son, Mr. E. F. RycHEN, who 
knows the ink business from beginning to end. He went 
into it when not much more than a boy, and has grown up 
with it, so to speak. He has also served five years ina 
printing establishment, so that he knows what is wanted of 
ink after it leaves the factory. He first came to The Queen 
City in 1864, and has been in all of its departments, 
including the lampblack and oil houses. _ There are few 
men in the country who have a record equal to this; and 
while he has had a long business experience, he is still a 
handsome young man, with the grey just beginning to 
tinge his hair. 

Mr. JosEPH GREEN is the secretary and treasurer of 
the company. For fifteen years the patrons of the concern 
have been familiar with his dashing chirography, and to most 
of them he is personally known as a man with one of the 
most obliging and gentlemanly dispositions in the world. 
In business matters he is sharp and quick. Like his con- 
freres, what he does not know about the ink business is 
not worth finding out. 

OUTSIDE AGENCIES, 

One of the features of The Queen City is its permanent 
agencies in a number of the large cities. It has an office 
in New York in the care of Mr. JoHN GREASON, whose 
office is at No. 194 Williams street. Probably few are 
aware of the great difficulty in introducing printing inks 
in a new territory, especially when that territory has been 
occupied for years by old and established houses whose 
reputation for manufacturing the best goods in the market 
is hard to overcome. Printers who have been accustom. ° 
to one kind of ink for years are slow to make a change, 
and they will be exceedingly critical, even if an ink is 
superior to what they have been using. An agent has to 
fight prejudice as much as anything else. Printers with 
large establishments are slow to make experiments — it is 
so much easier to go on in their old way. The road to 
success, like the Jordan, is a hard one to travel, and yet 
Mr. Greason has introduced The Queen City’s inks and 
firmly established them. Hard work and merit tell every 
time. 

Connected with Mr. Greason at New York is Mr. 
Cuas. F. Witson, who is an energetic, pushing gentle- 
man, with a large acquaintance among the fraternity. He 
has been a pressman himself, and has gotten his knowledge 
of the business by practical experience. His efforts in 
behalf of The Queen City have been much appreciated. 

A. P. Daty, the Chicago representative of The Queen 
City, needs no word of introduction from us, since he is 
well and favorably known to the printers and pressmen of 
Chicago, having been connected in the past with some of 
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the largest printing ink houses in the country, and has 
hosts of friends. He has always been a hustler, and it is 
even related of him that he will talk printing ink while 
asleep, and on several occasions he has been known to say: 
‘* Should be pleased to book your order for a couple hun- 
dred pounds of H. D. book, the finest cut and book ink 
ever made for the price, and manufactured only by The 
Queen City Printing Ink Company.’’ Of course, it is 
needless to say that a man like this is bound to make his 
mark in the world. 

Mr. R. O. Boyp has charge of the branch office in 
Denver, Col., at Room No. 25, Clayton Block, and is the 
general western agent, spending much of his time upon 
the road. He is an old Chicago boy, and learned how 
to move quickly and get business there. He has improved 
on his early lessons, until now he out-Chicagoes Chicago. 
His territory embraces the country west of St. Louis, and 
he has done admirable work in it. 

In Philadelphia the agency is at No. 434 Walnut street, 
Mr. D. E. HucGues being the agent. Like Benjamin 
Franklin, Mr. Hughes has been a printer in the Quaker 
City, and his knowledge of the ink business has been 
gained by experience. He makes friends wherever he 
goes, and has a way of getting orders that is gratifying to 
himself and the company. 

And now we come to the last subject of these brief 
biographies, but by no means the least, ARTHUR A. ScoTT. 
What printers are there in the Northand West who do not 
know his bright smile? He has a way of smiling that is 
taking, and at the same time he has a way of taking orders 
that accounts for his smiling. He is a young man, and 
yet by- energetic work and constant push he has built 
up a trade that speaks for itself. There is no salesman 
traveling out of Cincinnati that gives more satisfaction. 
His unfailing good-nature accounts in a great measure for 
his success, and, of course, the future has much in store 
for him. 

One of the fields where The Queen City has really no 
competition is in the South. Business there has been 
steadily improving for the past fifteen years, and the 
increase in the sales made to the South is a good evidence 
of the awakening energy and prosperity of the section. 
Mr. FRANK J. COHEN, formerly of Dunlop & Cohen, 
printers, is the representative there, with headquarters on 
Peachtree street, Atlanta, Ga. He is a hustler from 
Hustlerville, as the boys say, and he knows how to get 
business and make things hum. At one time he was a 
prominent candidate for public’ printer, and the good 
wishes of the fraternity were with him. However, politics 
is uncertain, as Mr. Cohen found, but private business is 
sure, as he has also demonstrated. ‘The entire South is 
his territory, and he has shown that while it is a good deal 
of country yet that he can cover it. He gets around ina 
hurry, and has made a name for himself as a business man 
who believes that quickness and reliability pay. 

Altogether The Queen City Printing Ink Company is 
fortunate in its corps of salesmen and in its officers. 
They work together harmoniously, and the flourishing 
condition of their business speaks more eloquently than 
words can of the success which has crowned their efforts. 
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MEETING OF EMPLOYING PRINTERS. 

The employing printers of the United States and Canada met, 
pursuant to notice published, at Apollo Hall, in the city of Chicago, 
Tuesday, October 18, 1887, at twelve o’clock. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Andrew McNally, of Chi- 
cago, upon whose motion Mr. C. H. Blakely, president of the Chicago 
Typothetz, was elected temporary chairman. 

Mr. William Johnston, of Chicago, was elected temporary secretary 
and read the following call for the Convention : 


To the Employing Printers of the United States and Canada: 

An international convention of the employing printers of the United States 
and Canada will convene in the city of Chicago, on Tuesday, October 18, 1887, at 
twelve o'clock, for the purpose of devising plans for united action upon the recent 
demand of the International Typographical Union, that nine hours shall constitute a 
day’s labor. Other important matters will be presented for the consideration of the 
convention, whose action it is believed will be of permanent benefit to the trade. 

This convention is called in accordance with the request of many influential 
firms and organized bodies of employing printers throughout the country, who have 
unanimously expressed the opinion that the “ signs of the times ’’ require an inter- 
change of opinion and the adoption of a wise policy in dealing with the important 
question which every proprietor must soon solve. In towns where there are no 
existing bodies it is recommended that meetings be held at once and delegates named ; 
or, if this action is not practicable, that individual firms be represented. 

Headquarters will be opened at room No. 446, Tremont House, at ten o’clock 
on Monday morning, October 17. Delegates are requested to report immediately on 
their arrival in the city. It is hoped that all who come will be prepared to remain at 
least one day beyond the necessary time required to transact the business of the 
(Signed) C. H. Biakety, 

President Chicago Typotheta. 


assembly. 
Wn. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary Chicago Typothete. 


The chairman then made the following address: 


Gentlemen of the Convention: 

Brief though my occupancy of this post of honor will be, it will not be consid- 
ered unbecoming—nay, it is in every sense proper, being the mouthpiece for the 
moment of the Chicago Typothetz, which has called you here today—that I should 
lay before you the necessities which prompted the calling of this convention, the 
status of affairs insofar as it concerns the relations of this body to the Typographical 
Union, our position and action at home, and outline the more important topics you 
will be asked by our delegation to act on. 

At the session of the International Typographical Union in June last, a resolu- 
tion was passed, and hence the law laid down to us, that after November 1, follow- 
ing, nine hours should constitute a day’s labor, leaving to each subordinate union 
the question of reduction in pay. I confine myself here to a mere recital of facts, 
and make no comment upon the wisdom of this action of the International Union. 

As to subsequent movements in Chicago: At the August meeting of the local 
union, the action of the parent body was ratified with (of course) the same pay. 

For many years a week’s work with us has consisted of fifty nine hours, labor 
ceasing at 5 P.M. on Saturday. So we were to lose but five hours per week; and 
yet, not so, for the announcement of those in power notified us that, on Saturday, 
time should be up at four o'clock, and thus we were to have on that day but eight 
hours labor! In other words, fifty-three hours should be the extent of the week’s 
labor, a cutting down of one hour from the enactment of the national body. 

Excitement at fever-heat upon the original proposition: Every employing 
printer (I refer to union offices), every employing printer in this city felt outraged at 
this unreasonable demand. The Typothetz was convened. In our councils it was 
decided that there should be a national protest against the encroachments of these 
ill-advised gentlemen. Our suggestions to this effect to New York, St. Louis and 
Louisville were heartily approved at the outset, and the result is the convening of 
these delegates. 

And here let me digress for a moment, and acknowledge the valuable assistance 
rendered by Mr. W. C. Rogers, secretary of the New York Typothetz, in securing 
the attendance of delegates to the convention. Mr. Rogers’ interest in our preceed- 
ings is thoroughly demonstrated by a large amount of correspondence voluntarily 
assumed. Although appointed a delegate, he is unavoidably detained at home. 

Since the call for this convention was issued a meeting of those who rule in 
typographical circles proper has been held in Cincinnati; the nine-hour demand 
suspended for the time being ; a committee appointed from their body to meet a like 
committee from this convention, for the purpose set forth in a resolution, which, 
incorporated in a circular of date October 11, I will request the secretary to read: 


To all Subordinate Unions: CincinnaTI, Out0, October 11, 1887. 

At a meeting of the Executive Council of the International Typographical 
Union held at the Palace Hotel, Tuesday, October 11, 1887, for the purpose of 
conference, and for the consideration of the nine-hour law, adopted at the Buffalo 
session, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to confer with a like com- 
mittee of the Publishers’ Association, which meets in Chicago, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 18, 1887, whose duty it shall be to endeavor to bring about that harmony of 
feeling and action which should exist between all honorable employers and em- 
ployés, and to secure, if possible, a recognition of the rights of both parties, 

That the enforcement of the nine-hour law and all its provisions be suspended, 
and that all subordinate unions under the jurisdiction of this body be notified that 
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they are hereby required to withdraw the demand made September 1, 1887, and that 
the conditions of this resolution remain in force until further notified by this Execu- 
tive Council of the result of the proposed conference. 
Wo. Arison, President. 
Cuas. GAMEWELL, Second Vice-Pres. 
Davip P. Boygr, Chief Organizer. 
Executive Counci?. 


The following are hereby appointed members of the Conference Committee 
mentioned above, and should meet at McCoy’s Hotel, Chicago, not later than the 
17th instant: Jacob Cobb, Cincinnati; O. L. Smith, Denver; Geo. Clark, St. 
Louis; A. Robertson, Chicago; Martin Knowles, Chicago; A. P. Marston, Wash- 
ington; W. A. Armour, Nashville. WILLIAM AIMISON, 

President International Typographical Union. 

W.S. McCtevey, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 


On Friday last was received a communication in the following words: 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL peerage 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY-T'REASURER, > 
CuicaGo, ILx., October 13, 1887. ) 


C. H. Blakely, President Chicago Typothete : 

Dear S1r,—A committee having been appointed by the Executive Council of 
the International ‘l'ypographical Union for the purpose explained in the accompany- 
ing circular, I would feel indebted to you if you would inform me if it is desirable on 
the part of the National Typothetz to meet and confer with this committee. 

Respectfully, W. S. McC.evey, 
oec.-ireas.. 1, I. U. 


To which this reply was returned : 
Cuicaco, October 13, 1887. 
W. S. McClevey, Secretary-Treasurer International Typographical Union: 
Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of this date. In reply I will state that 
no person—no committee—is authorized to speak for the Convention of Employing 
Printers in advance of its organization. I will, however, lay your communication 
before the convention at the earliest possible moment, for its action. 
Respectfully yours, C. H. Brake ty, 
President Chicago Typothete. 


This committee is in the city and have requested a gentleman in the convention 
to present to you a communication. 

This, gentlemen, is the situation. 

The delegates from Chicago will ask to have referred to your committee on 
order of business—if such a one be raised—a paper enumerating such subjects as it 
appeared to them are proper for your consideration. United unyielding opposition 
to the nine-hour scheme is our inflexible determination. ‘Then, we believe thor- 
oughly in national organization. 

An international typothetz is recommended, whose ramifications shall only be 
prescribed by the boundaries of our country. Local societies should be established 
auxiliary to the national association, with right of representation at its annual gath- 
ering. Such organizations would result in benefit to the trade in many respects. 
Here in Chicago we have monthly meetings, generally followed by a banquet, at 
which papers are read of interest to all. We find we are becoming acquainted; good 
and friendly feeling is fast spreading among our members; close attention is given 
to the reading of the papers, which are the subjects of open discussion, to the profit 
of all who participate or listen, and not,one of our members but will say he is the 
gainer in some way through his membership in the Chicago Typothetz. 

This convention sits here today not an enemy to labor, but accepts and believes 
in the principle that the laborer is worthy of his hire. Adhering as it will inflexibly 
to this proposition, it cannot and will not ask him to accept a lower compensation 
than his fellow receives in other branches of trade where corresponding services are 
rendered, but when he strives to place the price of his labor at a figure, or enact laws 
through the machinations of unscrupulous leaders that will positively crush capital, 
he must not complain if capital arises in its might and refuses to accede to the 
demand, and resolves to protect itself from positive annihilation. 

Careful, wise, discreet legislation, I believe, will be the result of your delibera- 
tions; if such is the culmination of your efforts, no one can doubt that great good 
will result to the employé as well as to the employer. 

It gives me pleasure, gentlemen, to welcome you to this city. Some of you are 
no strangers here—others are with us for the first time. The latter friends, I dare 
say, have heard of us before reading our call. You will find here a people wide- 
awake, generous, hospitable, and possessing to a degree which militates greatly 
against a more rapid growth, that model virtue, szodesty! Having visited us once, 
like all the rest of the world—St. Louis included—you will come again, and on each 
recurring visit will resound upon the tympanum of the ear the vibrations of our 
present greeting—zelcome ! 

I am instructed by the Chicago Typothetz to invite you to accept their hospi- 
tality on Wednesday afternoon, to consist of a ride to Lincoln Park, from three to 
five o’clock ; and on Thursday afternoon at one o’clock, a drive through the southern 
part of the city to the parks, including a visit to the Washington Park Club House, 
returning in time for the festivities of the evening. We sincerely hope that all may 
make it convenient to be with us on these occasions. 

In conclusion let me thus publicly thank my fellow delegates from Chicago for 
their partiality, and you, gentlemen, for sanctioning their choice for temporary 
chairman, which has fallen upon the least worthy of all their number. 


On motion the chair appointed a committee on credentials, as fol- 


lows: H. T. Rockwell, Boston; P. H. Tiernan, Kansas City; F. L. 
Smith, Minneapolis; James H. Bruce, Nashville; Thos. Williams, 
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Detroit; also a committee on rules and representation, as follows: 
Thos. Clemmitt, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; N. L. Burdick, Milwaukee; 
A. O. Russell, Cincinnati; John R. Sleicher, Albany; Samuel Rees, 
Omaha, and a committee on permanent organization, as follows; R. 
Harmer Smith, New York; D. Ramaley, St. Paul; A. McNally, 
Chicago; R. P. Studley, St. Louis; L. ‘T. Davidson, Louisville; L. D. 
Myers, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. Bates, Memphis. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes Thos. Williamson, of Detroit, of the 
Committee on Credentials, reported the following cities represented, 
with the number attending from each city: Chicago, 20; St. Louis, 14; 
Nashville, 2; New York, 3; Minneapolis, 2; Milwaukee, 2; Mem- 
phis, 3; Boston, 3; St. Paul, 3; Louisville, 3; Detroit, 1; Grand 
Rapids, 1; Illion, N. Y., 1; Springfield, Ill., 1; Albany, 2; Kansas 
City, 1; Richmond, Va., 1; Kalamazoo, Mich., 1; Omaha, 1; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1; Rochester, N. Y., 1; Cincinnati, 2, composed of the 
following gentlemen, representing the different interests indicated : 

New York Typothete : William C. Martin, Howard Lockwood and 
R. Harmer Smith. 

St. Louis Typothete: R. P. Studley, William H. Woodward, Chas. 
B. Woodward, William B. Becktold, George I). Barnard, Samuel Slaw- 
son, Joseph W. Steele, Stewart Scott, A. J. Kletzker, William L. 
Becker, Charles M. Skinner, Edward Freegard, George J. Phelps and 
Richard Ennis. 

The Chicago Typothete : Andrew McNally, Charles A. Knight, 
C. H. Blakely, J. M. W. Jones, R. R. Donnelley, George A. Poole, 
Amos Pettibone, P. F. Pettibone, H. O. Shepard, George E. Marshall, 
J. L. Regan, W. P. Dunn, F. Barnard, Geo. K. Hazlitt, Franz Gindele, 
H.S. Tiffany, W. P. Henneberry, E. C. Stuart, D. Oliphant, W. Johnston. 

Employing Printers’ Association, Nashville : J. H. Bruce, George B. 
Staddan. 

The Job Printers Protective Association of Minneapolis: F. \.. 
Smith, C. A. Mitchell. 

Milwaukee Typothete: N.1.. Burdick, W C. Swain. 

Typothete Society of Memphis: W. 4H. Ba O. P. Bard and A. J. 
McCallum. 

Boston Master Printers Club: H.'T. Rockwell, Albert J. Wright 
and F. H. Mudge. 

St. Paul Typothete : David Ramaly, W. P. Johnston. 

Publishers Association, Louisville, Kentucky: W.B. Rogers, Louis 
T. Davidson, James Davidson. 

Grand Rapids Typothete : M. A. True. 

Springfield, Illinois : H.W. Rokker, Thomas Rees. 

Ilion, New York: J. V.. McMillan. 

Albany, New York, Printers: John A. Sleicher, John D. Parsons. 

Columbus, Ohio (Book and Job Printers and Press): L. D. Myers. 

Emploving Printers of Omaha, Nebraska : Samuel Rees. 

Rochester, New York, Employing Printers : FE. %. Andrews. 

Cincinnati Typothete : A. O. Russell, A. H. Pugh. 

Detroit Employing Printers’ Association : Thos. Williamson. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan: H. H. Everard. 

Kansas City, Missouri: Peter H. Tiernan. 

Richmond, Virginia, Master Printers’ Association : Thomas Clem- 
mitt, Jr. 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules and Representation pre- 
sented the following report, which was adopted : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN,—The Committee on Rules and Representation present the 
following report: The rules governing this convention during its permanent 
organization shall be those of the Chicago Typothetz, and the representation will 
be as follows : 

For cities of ten thousand inhabitants and less, one vote; from ten thousand to 
one hundred thousand, two votes ; from one hundred thousand to five hundred thou- 
sand, three votes ; all over five hundred thousand, four votes. 

The Committee on Permanent Organization presented the following 
as the result of their deliberations, which was adopted: president, R. 
Harmer Smith, New York; vice-president, Samuel Slawson, St. Louis; 
secretary, William Johnston, Chicago. 

The president, on assuming the chair, responded in a few felicitous 
remarks, thanking the association for the honor conferred. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. C. H. Blakely, 
temporary president, and also to the Chicago Typothetz. 


The convention adjourned to meet at 3 P.M. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 3 P.M. the association was called to order by President R. Har- 
mer Smith, and immediately went into executive session. 

W. H. Woodward then presented a communication from the secre- 
tary of the International Typographical Union, as follows: 


No. 356 Biugz IsLanp AVENUE, 
Cuicaco, Ixu., October, 17, 2887. } 
To the Officers and Members of the Employing Printers’ Association : 
GENTLEMEN,—In accordance with a resolution passed by the Executive Coun- 
cil of the International Typographical Union, a copy of which is inclosed herewith, 
the committee therein mentioned would respectfully request the appointment of a 
similar committee from your Association for the purpose stated. If favorably con- 
sidered, please state time and place of meeting. 
Respectfully yours, 
W.S. McCtevey, Secretary (P.O. Box 538). 


GrorGk Criark, Chairman. 


The society then read the resolution adopted by the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical Union at Cincinnati, pub- 
lished above. 

Mr. Jos. W. Steele moved that a committee of seven be appointed to 
confer with the committee of the International Typographical Union, 
which was adopted, and the chair appointed S. Slawson, St. Louis; A. 
J. Wright, Boston; L. T. Davidson, Louisville; A. McNally, Chicago ; 
Fred. L. Smith, Minneapolis; W. H. Bates, Memphis, and Thomas 
Clemmitt, Jr., Richmond, Va., such committee. 

On motion of H. T. Rockwell, of Boston, the following was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous opinion of the convention of master printers 
that the demand of the International Typographical Union for a nine-hour day can- 
not be granted. 

Howard Lockwood presented the following resolution, which was 
also adopted : 

Resolved, That we hereby form ourselves into an international typothete, and 
that a committee of five be appointed by the chair to draft a constitution and by-laws 
for a national association of employing printers. 

The following were appointed such committee: Howard Lockwood, 
of New York; P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago; H.T. Rockwell, of Boston ; 
FE. Andrews, of Rochester, N. Y., and W. H. Woodward, of St. Louis. 

R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago, moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to submit subjects for discussion, which was 
adopted. 

The chair then appointed the following as a committee on subjects: 
R. R. Donnelley, of Chicago; O. P. Bard, of Memphis; A. O. Russell, 
of Cincinnati; Frank H. Mudge, of Boston, and Thomas Williamson, 
of Detroit. 

On motion the convention adjourned till Wednesday morning at 
nine o’clock. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The convention met at nine o’clock, pursuant to adjournment, the 
president, R. Harmer Smith, in the chair. 

After the transaction of routine business, Mr. R. R. Donnelley, 
chairman of the Committee on Subjects for Discussion, presented a 
report recommending that the various subjects for discussion be sub- 
divided and placed in the hands of the various committees, which, on 
motion, was adopted. 

Mr. Edwin Freegard, of St. Louis, offered the following : 

Resolved, That the members of the International Typothetz determine hence- 
forth not to tolerate control of their emp!oyés by‘any trades’ union, to the exclusion 
of workmen who are not members of such union. 

Mr. Pugh moved that the subject of card printers be taken up at five 
o’clock and made a special order. Carried. 

Mr. W. B. Rogers, Louisville, from the Committee on the Appren- 
ticeship System, presented the following : 

To the Employing Printers’ Association : 

Your committee, appointed to take into consideration subject marked No. 1, 
entitled ‘‘ The Apprentice System,’’ would report : 

That in the matter of apprentices your committee would recommend that every 
employing printer exercise his right to employ as many apprentices as he may 
choose, and that all apprentices be indentured, where the laws of the state are not in 
conflict therewith, for five or more years, by parents or guardians who may have 
Respectfully submitted, 

R. P. Stuptey, Chairman, 
C. H. Brake ty, 


authority to do so. 





Wivu1aM B. RoGers, 
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On motion, the report was referred to a committee of three, with 
power to draft a document to be submitted for the general use of the 
members, and that it be empowered to act during the interim. 

Mr. Wm. B. Rogers, of Louisville, presented the following : 


To the International Typothete: 

Your committee, appointed to take into consideration subject marked No. 2, 
entitled ‘‘ The Working of Journeymen by the Hour,’’ would report that we recom- 
mend that all journeymen printers be employed by the hour, instead of by the day 
R. P. Stup.ey, 

C. H. Brake y, 
WiuraM B, RoGers. 


or week, 


Pending the discussion of the report, the convention adjourned until 
two o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at two o’clock, on request of the 
president, by W. H. Woodward, St. Louis. 

Mr. Samuel Slawson, chairman of the Committee on Conference, 
made a verbal report and presented the following circular from the 


International Typographical Union: 


McCoy’s Horst, Cuicaco, October 18, 1887. 
Zo Subordinate Unions: 

As a result of our conference with the employing printers of the country, and in 
a spirit of conciliation and fairness, we recommend the following : 

1. That all subordinate unions enforce the nine-hour law on November 2. 

2. That all subordinate unions amend their scale of prices to conform with the 
nine-hour law, with a pro rata reduction, 

3. That allestablishments be permitted to work ten hours, without prejudice, 
provided all work after the ninth hour be charged as overtime. 

4. Itis especially recommended that the craft at large make renewed efforts to 
build up and maintain employers of union men throughout the jurisdiction of the 
GeorGE CLarkK, Chairman, 
W.S. McCcevey, Secretary. 


International Typographical Union. 


On motion of Mr. Rockwell, of Boston, the consideration of the 
communication was postponed till five o’clock. 
Mr. Howard Lockwood, from the Committee on Organization, pre- 
sented the following report : 
PREAMBLE. 


With a view to develop a community of interests and a fraternal spirit among 
the master printers of the United States and the Dominion of Canada, and for the 
purpose of exchanging information and assisting each other when necessary, the 
Typothetz, and other societies ofemploying printers, of various cities, through their 
authorized delegates, do hereby organize themselves into a national association. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ArTICLE I.—NaAmeE. 
This association shall be called the United Typothetz of America, 


ArtTIcLe I].—MeEmegrs. 


Any society of master printers, of any city or town in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, may become a member of this association, upon its application 
for membership being approved by the Executive Committee, by subscribing to this 
Constitution, and by paying into the treasury the initiation fee prescribed in 


Article VIII. 
ARTICLE III.--REPRESENTATION. 


Members of this association shall be represented in its meetings by delegates in 
the following proportion, viz.: One delegate for every five members or fraction 


of five. 
ARTICLE IV.—MEETINGs. 


Section 1. There shall be a regular meeting every year for the purpose of 
electing officers, the presentation of reports, and the transaction of any appropriate 
business ; time and place to be determined upon at the previcus annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings may be called upon the request of any five members 
of the association, by the President, when and where he may elect, if in his judgment 
he shall consider it advisable. 

ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS. 


The officers of this association shall be a President, six Vice-Presidents, who 
shall be selected as follows, viz.: One from the New England States, one from the 
Middle States, one from the Western States, one from the Southern States, one from 
the Pacific States, and one from the Dominion of Canada ; a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of seven, 
who shall be elected at the regular annual meeting. The President, Corresponding 
and Recording Secretaries shall be members of the Executive Committee, ex-officio. 


ArticLe VI.—DutTizs oF OFFICERS. 
SEcTION 1. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of 
the association, appoint all committees not otherwise ordered, and attend to such 


other duties as are elsewhere specified. 
Sec. 2. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the official correspondence 
of the association ; shall give special attention to the organization of additional local 
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societies by furnishing information to persons and firms interested in the movement ; 
shall receive applications for membership and reports from members, and shall refer 
all tothe Executive Committee for action. 

Src. 3. The Recording Secretary shall keep correct minutes of all the trans- 
actions of the association, and shall send notices to each member of all annual and 
special meetings. He shall certify all bills passed by the Auditing Committee, and 
at the annual meeting shall present a general report of the leading transactions of 
the association during the preceding year. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall hold in trust all moneys and other property of the 
association ; shall pay all bills passed by the Auditing Committee and certified by 
the Recording Secretary, and shall present a detailed statement of the finances at 
every annual meeting, or whenever required. 

Sec, 5. The Executive Committee shall have general supervision over all mat- 
ters connected with the interests of the association, and shall have power to pass upon 
and accept new members. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall meet at such times and places as they 
may select. Six shall constitute a quorum. They shall have power to fill vacancies 
in their own number. 

Sec. 7. No officer of the association, other than the Corresponding Secretary, 
shall receive any compensation for services, and the salary of such Secretary shall be 
determined by the Executive Committee. 


ArtTIcLE VII.—CommniITTEEs. 


SecTion 1. The Finance Committee shall consist of the President, Correspond- 
ing and Recording Secretaries, who shall examine and approve all bills before the 
same are paid by the ‘l'reasurer. 

Sec. 2. An Auditing Committee of three shall be appointed from the delegates 
at each annual meeting, whose duty it shall be to examine the accounts and vouchers 
of the Treasurer and report thereon. 

Sec. 3. Special committees upon correspondence, the state of the trade, or any 
other question interesting to members may be designated as occasion requires. 


ARTICLE VIII.—REVENUE. 


Each member shall, upon admission to the association, pay into the treasury ten 
(ro) dollars as an initiation fee, and shall also pay on or before April 1 of each and 
every year, as annual dues, a sum equal to one dollar for every one of its members. 


ARTICLE IX, -- AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution shall only be abrogated or amended at the regular annual 
meeting of the association by a vote of two-thirds of all the delegates present, such 
amendment having been proposed by one or more members by filing said amendment 
with the Recording Secretary, who shall serve notice upon all the members of the 
proposed amendment at least thirty days in advance of the annual meeting. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS.—REGULAR MEETINGS. 


Calling the roll, 

Reading minutes of previous meeting. 
Reports from officers. 

Reports from standing committees. 
Reports from special committees. 
Motions and resolutions. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 


Nn PWN 


On motion the report was accepted, and the convention adjourned 


till five P.M. 
EVENING SESSION, 


The association was called to order at five P.M. by the president. 

The proposition of the International Typographical Union was 
taken up, as per special order. 

Mr. Andrews, of Rochester, moved that the proposition of the 
International Typographical Union be declined, which motion was 
withdrawn, however, when Mr. Slawson offered the following as a sub- 


stitute : 
To the Committee of International Typographical Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—The Committee on Conference appointed by the convention of 
employers beg leave to inform you that they have received the circular proposition 
you propose to recommend your Executive Committee to send out to your subordi- 
nate unions. 

We further represent to you that we have laid your proposition before the 
employers’ convention, which they have taken under careful consideration, and 
after mature discussion, have come to the conclusion that to accept the proposition 
under the existing conditions of trade would be unjust to the employers, and therefore 
respectfully decline to accept the proposition you make, and would hereby express 
the purpose on the part of the employers’ convention to continue the policy we 
have heretofore pursued in the conduct of our business, viz.: ‘To regard ten hours 
as a day’s work, with the scale of wages as at present established. 

And we further express the hope that you will recommend to your Executive 
Committee to declare the demand for the short day as permanently withdrawn. 

We would venture to predict that if the demand is insisted upon it will inevita- 
bly result in your losing control of many of the strongest union offices you now 
have, 

After discussion the substitute was adopted, and on motion of Mr. 


Barnard, of St. Louis, was ordered to be put in writing. 
































The following telegram from T. L. De Vinne, of New York, was 
received and read by the secretary : 
New York, October 19, 1887, 
Typothete Convention, Chicago, Central Music Hall: 
The New York employing printers congratulate International Typothetze on 


their selection for chairman. Our society remains firm in resisting unjust demand 
of strikers. Tueo. L, Dg VINNE. 


On motion the convention adjourned till Thursday morning at nine 


o'clock. 
THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by the president at nine A.M. 
Mr. Donnelley, of Chicago, then offered the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That it is the unanimous decision of this convention that the present 
condition of trade demands that ten hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 

Resolved, ‘That should particular localities, or offices in special lines of trade in 
any locality, consider it to their advantage to work nine hours per day at a pro rata 
of the scale, it will be their privilege to do so. 

Resolved, That in the event of any office connected with this organization, 
being compelled to meet a strike, that we individually bind ourselves to render them 
all the moral and material aid within our power. 


On motion the constitution as presented was adopted. 

Mr. P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago, moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the chair to nominate officers for the United Typothetie 
of America for the ensuing year. The motion prevailed and the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were appointed as such committee: W. H. 
Woodward, of St. Louis; P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago; H. ‘T. Rock- 
well, of Boston; W. B. Rogers, of Louisville, and Howard Lockwood, 
of New York. 

Mr. Rogers then called up the following recommendation which 
was pending at the adjournment of the previous day’s session ; which 
on motion was laid on the table: 


To the International Typotheta: 

Your committee appointed to take into consideration subject marked No. 2, 
entitled ‘‘ The Working of Journeymen by the Hour,”’ would report that we recom- 
mend that all journeymen printers now employed by the week, be employed by the 
hour instead of by the day or week. R. P. Stuptey, 

C. H. Brake ty, 
Wiu1AM B. Rocers. 


The following resolution, offered by Mr. D. Ramaley, of St. Paul, 
was also laid on the table : 

Resolved, As the sense of this association, that ten per cent is a sufficient 
advance for ordinary overtime work. 

Mr. R. Studley then presented the following reports, all of which 
were adopted : 

To the United Typothete of America: 

Your committee appointed to take into consideration subject marked No. 3, 
entitled ‘* The Subject of Graded Scale of Wages,’’ would recommend that in all places 
where printers’ unions are in existence, such union be requested to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of graded scale of wages among their membership according to efficiency. 

R. P. Stupiey, 
C. H. BLakE ty. 
To the United Typotheta of America: 

Your committee appointed to take into consideration subjects marked No. 4, 
entitled ‘‘ Unfairness of Union Wages Between Different Localities,’’ and ‘‘ Uniform 
Scale of Wages Throughout the United States,”’ would recommend that the considera- 
tion of these subjects be deferred until the next meeting of this organization. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. P. STuDLEy, 


C. H. Braxkety, 
Wi.uiaM B. Rocers. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that the book and job com- 
positors should not be united, in large cities, with the newspaper compositors, who 
are generally ignorant of the internal working of book and job offices. 


E. R. Andrews, of Rochester, presented the following report, which, 
on motion, was adopted : 


To the United Typothet@a of America: 

GENTLEMEN,—Your committee, to whom was referred the several subjects here- 
inafter mentioned, would respectfully report : 

Subject 1. ‘‘ Whenever a change is contemplated by a typographical society, 
affecting the employer, shall the same be submitted to the local typothetz for 
adoption?’ Your committee would answer: “‘ Yes.” 

Subject 2. ‘Should chapel meetings be permitted during working hours of the 
office?’’ It would answer: ‘‘ No.” 

Subject 3. ‘‘ Discrimination by insurance agents against printing offices and 
mutual insurance.’’ It would recommend that a committee of ten, from the larger 
cities in the different parts of the country, be appointed to take these subjects under 
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careful consideration, and to report at the next annual meeting of this society, or to 
the Executive Committee, if prepared to report at an earlier date. 

Subject 4. ‘‘ Special grievances that exist in localities.’’ It would recommend 
that, where it is possible, the local societies settle them ; where it is impossible, that 
the matter be referred to the Executive Committee, to take such action as shall seem 
to it to be wise. 

Subject 5. ‘‘ Shall not union offices demand that their foreman and superin- 
tendent shall not be members of the union?’ It would suggest the passage of the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this society that the foreman and superintendent 
should not be members of the union. 

Your committee would say, in regard to the subject of ‘‘ A Printers’ Protective 
Fraternity,” that in the time it has had at its disposal it has not been able to acquire 
the information necessary to make a recommendation. It would, therefore, recom- 
mend that the subject be referred to the Executive Committee, with power to take 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. R. ANDREws, 
J. D. Parsons, 
G. B. Stappan, 
A. H. Pucu, 


Mr. Slawson, of the Committee on Conference, then read the fol- 
lowing communication, which he had received from the conference 
committee of the International Typographical Union: 

Cuicaco, October 20, 1887. 


To the Conference Committee of Employing Printers: 

GENTLEMEN,— After again calmly and thoroughly reviewing the position of the 
employer and employed in the matter of a reduction of the hours of labor on and 
after November 1, 1887, and with especial regard to the prevention of any unfriend- 
liness or strife in the existing pleasant relations of both parties, the committee of 
the International Typographical Union are unanimously agreed upon the following 
points : 

That on behalf of the employed, all possible efforts at harmony and good will 
have been advanced in our proposition of yesterday (the roth inst.). 

That the proposition referred to will prove acceptable to the vast majority of the 
publishers and printers of the United States and Canada, and that the selfish inter- 
ests of the few should yield to the moral and social advancement of the many. 

That, as the answer offered to our proposition (seemingly reasonable and fair) 
on the part of the employing printers, offers neither a present compromise nor a 
promise for the future; therefore, 

We respectfully request, at the hands of the convention of employing printers, 
a reconsideration of the proposition advanced by the committee of the International 


such action as they may deem best. 


Typographical Union. 
Hoping this will meet your favor and the present pleasant relations may con- 
tinue, Very respectfully, 
CoMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE, 
GeorGE CLARK, Chairman. 


Mr. Russell, of Cincinnati, moved that the ultimatum of the con- 
vention be sent to the International Typographical Committee in the 
shape of Mr. Donnelley’s resolution, just passed, omitting the last 
clause. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. E. R. Andrews, of Rochester, offered the following, which was 


adopted : 

Resolved, That this united typothetz recommend to local organizations that 
they provide for honorary memberships, to include persons engaged in related 
branches of business, and that such honorary members be not allowed to vote on 
any question in which the printing business alone is involved. 


Mr. Bard, of Memphis, presented the following : 


Resolved, That the following propositions be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with instructions to add to them such other propositions as may, in their judg- 
ment, be proper to be added, and that the secretary be then instructed to forward the 
proposition to the Typothetz and other associations of master printers in the United 
States and Canada for discussion, with a view to the adoption at the next meeting of 
the United Typothetz of America, of resolutions which shall set forth fully the sen- 
timents of master printers upon the subjects in question. 

That there now exists practically no regular system of apprenticeship ; and that, 
therefore, all efforts aiming at the regulation of apprentices must be abandoned, such 
regulation being impossible under present trade conditions. This applies not to the 
printing trade alone, but to nearly all other trades. 

That the standard of efficiency of workmen is becoming lower yearly, partly 
because of the practical abandonment of the apprenticeship system, and partly on 
account of the admission into subordinate typographical unions of incompetent 
workmen, 

That the standard of efficiency of workmen in all trades is steadily becoming 
lower, by reason of the subdivision of labor, the introduction of machinery, and from 
other causes, all of which also tend to diminish the efficiency of printers. But that 
the printing trade has suffered more than others, for the reason that typographical 
unions have uniformly exerted all their power to secure the adoption and enforce- 
ment of chapel'rules framed so as to make it possible for incompetent workmen to 
hold positions in printing offices. 

That, where the rules are rigidly enforced, and foremen and other persons in 
charge of offices are compelled to arrange the preparation of matter so that “‘ copy ’’ 
can be followed with exactness, and do other things required for simplifying work, 
the labor of setting type is so simplified that a very low scale of prices would afford 
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ample compensation, for the reason that boys and girls of good intelligence can, in 
a few weeks, acquire sufficient skill for the proper performance of the work required. 

That, in view of the fact that such rules and regulations are very generally 
enforced in union offices, and the other fact that non-union offices are conducted under 
more modern methods than union offices, and employ a large proportion of boys and 
girls, it follows that the time has arrived for the abandonment of typographical 
unions, of the system of scales of prices, and of exclusion from union offices of per- 
sons not members of a union, now attempted to be enforced by the International 
and subordinate unions, and for the adoption by the International Typographical 
Union of a system of fixing and regulating scales of prices for all classes of work 
pertaining to the printing business, such scale of prices to be fixed, in cases in which 
disputes arise, by a conference of all the employers and employés in the city in which 
such disputes arise, such conferences to be held through a committee or otherwise ; 
and, in the event of disagreement after conference, then the matter to be determined 
by reference toa committee or board of arbitration, selected from employers and 
employés from neighboring and competing cities. 

That, in all questions of scales of prices, the rates of wages in competing offices 
and competing towns must always be held to be a prime factor, and that no wide 
diversion shall be tolerated. 

That when a city is in competition with another city, it usually competes with 
the lowest prices prevailing in that city, and that it then be stated, as a general rule, 
that all the printing offices in the United States compete with offices in cities in which 
the lowest scale of wages is prevalent. 

That in this line of trade the question of freights, which is a factor in commerce, 
does not exert an appreciable influence, for the reason that the product in printing 
does not materially differ from the material used in the process of manufacture. 

That in no case should a new scale of prices go into effect until three months 
after the date of its final adoption. 

On motion of Mr. Slawson the report was received and the recom- 


mendations concurred in. 

The resolution previously offered by Mr. Freegard, of St. Louis, 
was amended to read as follows, and adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the United Typothete of America that its 
members ought not to tolerate control of their employés by any trades’ union to 
the exclusion of workmen who are not members of such union, Carried. 

Mr. Woodward, chairman of the Committee on Permanent Officers, 
presented the following report, which was unanimously adopted. 

For President: Theo. L. De Vinne, of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: New England, H. T. Rockwell, of Boston; 
Middle States, J. D. Parsons, of Albany; Southern States, J. H. Bruce, 
of Nashville; Western States, C. H. Blakely, of Chicago ; Pacific States, 
H. S. Crocker, of San Francisco; Canada, John Cameron, of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Corresponding Secretary : 

Recording Secretary: James Davidson, of Louisville. 

Treasurer: A. O. Russell, of Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee: Howard Lockwood, New York; F. H. 
Mudge, Boston; George P. Barnard, St. Louis; Andrew McNally, Chi- 
cago; Frederick Driscoll, St. Paul; Thomas Williamson, Detroit; W. 
H. Bates, Memphis. 

Mr. Henneberry then moved that a telegram be sent to Mr. De Vinne, 
of New York, notifying him of the passage of Mr. Donnelley’s resolu- 
tion and of his election, which was carried. 

On motion of Mr. McNally, of Chicago, New York City was selected 
as the next place of meeting, and the time of such meeting the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in October, 1888. 

Upon motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to the Chicago Typo- 
thetze. 

The secretary was instructed to print one thousand copies of the 
proceedings and constitution, and have the plates electrotyped. 

A vote of thanks was then tendered to the president, vice-president 
and secretary of the convention, after which an adjournment was taken 


Sam Slawson, of St. Louis. 


till two o’clock. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The meeting called to order by the chairman at two P.M. 
Mr. Barnard, of St. Louis, moved to reconsider the time of meet- 
ing next year. Carried. 
On motion, duly seconded, the United Typothetze of America then 
adjourned to meet in New York the third Tuesday in September, 1888. 


To MAKE LABELS ADHERE TO TiN.—Take of flour six ounces, of 
molasses one half pint, and of water one pint and a half, and boil as 
usual for flour paste; or, dissolve two ounces of resin in one pint of 
alcohol. After the tin has been coated with the solution, allow nearly 
all of the alcohol to evaporate before applying the label. 











THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 




















The accompanying likeness is that of the president-elect of the 
United Typothetz of America— Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, of New 
York, a gentleman eminently qualified by experience, study, education, 
inherent ability and natural taste for the exalted position to which he 
has been unanimously chosen. He has risen step by step from the first 
rung of the ladder, as an apprentice in a village printing office, to the 
proud position of being the recognized head and authority of the typo- 
graphic fraternity in the United States. In honoring Theodore 
DeVinne the United Typothetz of America has honored itself. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


To avoid the loss of time incurred in wetting the paper, when a 
letter is to be copied, M. Leroy, of Berlin, has constructed a press with 
a hollow platform, made into a water reservoir by the junction of a kind 
of double bottom in a pierced iron plate. Under this plate is fixed a 
sheet of felt, then a cloth, or some other material; and the water, pass- 
ing over the pierced iron, soaks the felt and cloth, giving them the 
proper amount of dampness. To copy a letter it is only necessary to 
place it under a piece of silver paper, and give the press aturn. The 
moisture is transmitted to the silver paper, and the letter is copied. 


METRIC TABLE. 
The Popular Science News gives a table of the equivalents of both 
the common and metric systems together, as follows : 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subjects, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 











FROM SANTA CRUZ. 
To the Editor : SANTA Cruz, California, October 17, 1887. 

I see it is very seldom you have anything from printers on the Pacific 
coast, but hope your paper has many readers among the craft here. 
There has been, a rapid change for the better in the work turned out 
during the past twelve months, both in job and book printing, a change 
much to be desired, as our printers had got to be styled old fogies and 
away behind the times. Perhaps the most improvement has been made 
in presswork, though the mechanical appliances for the production of 
neat and artistic composition have added their share. Good prices are 
generally maintained, though of course we have our unfair printers, and 
the state of trade everywhere has never before been as good as now. 
Good printers, in any branch, find no trouble in obtaining employment. 

I am glad of the way you handle the amateur question, and hope 
there is some remedy, though they do not give us any great amount of 
bother here as yet. ‘The apprenticeship question also needs your con- 
tinued attention, and I hope to give you my ideas soon. F. E. O. 





FROM NEW ORLEANS. 
To the Editor: NEw ORLEANS, October 5, 1887. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been received. It is a splendid journal, 
containing as it does a vast amount of information interesting and 
instructive to the trade, alike for employers and employés, information 
which should be read by and taken heed to by both. It is neat in its 
typographical appearance, and altogether is an instructor of which the 
craft should feel proud. 

The printing. business here has a brighter outlook since my last 
report, and we anticipate a brisk winter. The Daz/y Evening News 
made its appearance on the streets a few days ago. It is started for the 
purpose of supporting Governor Nicholls during his campaign. Mr. 
I.. R. Simmons has charge of the Daz/y Mews composing room, and 
Mr. Duncan F. Young was elected father of the chapel. 

Candidates for next election are beginning to make their appearance 
already. Messrs. Bernard Cunife, E. Celles and Henry Knight, are out 
for financial secretary against the present incumbent, Jas. L. Dwyer. 
They are all good men, and capable of filling the office to a “ T.” 

Two of our oldest and best members, Wm. J. Hammond and John 
Colquohoun, have been very near death’s door. Thanks to a kind 
providence they have taken a change for the better this week. Our 
young friend, E. M. Keefe, has returned to the city after a couple of 
months’ sojourn in Trinity, Louisiana. : 

Very respectfully, fe Ore De: 





FROM LOS ANGELES. 

To the Editor : Los ANGELES, October 19, 1887. 

To the “old timer’? who has “ paid dues for thirty years,” and 
gauges his unionism accordingly, few new suggestions meet with his 
approval, especially if it increases the per capita tax and helps inaugu- 
rate new measures which may never benefit him. In looking over the 
list of sick and deaths a few moons ago, I ran across a couple of the 
latter who possessed traveling cards at the time of their death, but, 
unfortunately for them, they were upon their persons when the conqueror 
overtook them; hence they were not entitled to burial. But generous 
hearts and deep pockets were found which yicided the funds for a 
decent and Christian burial. In thinking over these cases a few sug- 
gestions bobbed up. Is it not a little unjust to collect dues and assess- 
ments from members and then refuse to bury them because their cards 
are not deposited through no fault of theirs. Suppose Brown has been 
paying all moneys demanded of him, draws his card and is killed five 
minutes after so doing by an accident. By that owl-wise body, the 
International, he is not entitled to any benefit from the body his energy 
and money have helped to raise to an honorable position, while the man 











who has just been initiated, if he should meet with a fatal accident, is 
entitled to burial although never paying more than his initiation fee. 
Of course, there are many who argue that the good fellowship and wages 
outweigh all the foregoing, there is no denying that they are good com- 
modities, but they are not enough. Why not make an international 
fund, every member in good standing entitled to benefit from it. Say 
where dues are 50 cents make them 20 cents, the per capita tax 30 
cents, and in like proportion all through, the money to be collected 
monthly, and forwarded to the International secretary-treasurer, the 
subordinate unions to adopt a similar law for all to cover delinquents ; 
then if a member fall sick or dies, the nearest union to take care of him 
if the card is within date, from time of illness; when everything that is 
possible for human hands to perform is done for beneficiary, a properly 
accredited bill and physician’s certificate, stating duty performed, to be 
forwarded to the custodian of the funds raised for that purpose, he to 
reimburse the subordinate union; the latter to keep a stated sum in its 
treasury. KOENIG. 


A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE. 
To the Editor ; AusTIN, Minnesota, October 29, 1887. 

I hope you will kindly give this “take” a place in your valuable 
paper. There may be nothing in it that is philosophic, yet I think 
it contains a few points that will certainly find acceptance among the 
craft, and others as well. 

While it is a fact that the temperance sentiment is rapidly gaining 
in strength in “Our Country,” it is also obvious that the saloon 
element is becoming more and more despicable to the people at large. 
Its work of ruin and demoralization are visible in the wrecks of 
humanity that are constantly met with. And among its victims are a 
large number of the typographic fraternity. ‘To many of these I extend 
my sympathy, for reasons in which many will concur: that there are no 
class of toilers who labor so hard and receive as little recompense for 
work performed as the ¢yfo, and the night compositor in particular, 
whose lot is such a trying one. His hours of work are not promotive 
of health, and the meagre salary allowed him have anything but a 
pleasing influence. ‘The vast difference, when contrasted with day 
work, is too apparent to the journeymen, and therefore needs no com- 
ment. It is this feature that has forced a great number of printers to 
drink. They labor incessantly till early morning, which, at the end of 
a couple of months has weakened their whole nervous systems, and, 
naturally, they seek relief in alcoholic stimulants. These, of course, 
are not needed at all to restore and preserve the intellectual and physi- 
cal powers. But because the whisky shop is so close and convenient, 
they can enter it at will, with the awful results alluded to. 

It ought to be perceptible to all that, as a result, the city dailies 
would look handsomer, 7 a// respects, if compositors were paid 50 
cents fer hour, instead of 40 cents, or less, Aer ¢housand. Compositors 
of experience are worth it, even if they do not “pile ’em up” at the rate 
of fifteen hundred or more per hour, as they are obliged to do under the 
present rates to make reasonable wages. It is an imposition on the 
printer to measure his work before he is paid. And it is further 
believed that good compositors never received what their services were 
worth! Good job printers are also worth a great deal more than they 
are paid at- present. 

I would like to see a reply from some of your western readers on 
this “delicate” subject. Fraternally yours, AiG: 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 

To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, October 30, 1887. 

Without controversy we can truthfully say, that the state of trade 
here at the present time is very good. Our New York brethren are 
inclined to think that we are doing work that has been driven out of 
their city, by reason of the strike, but as far as we are able to tell such 
is not the case. Our papers since the commencement of the trouble in 
New York have contained advertisements for pressmen, compositors 
and feeders to go to that city and take the place of union men. Those 
offices not in affiliation with our local unions have no doubt lost a good 
many of their hands, thus showing that while they are in fancy free 
from that terrible bugbear, unionism, they are also without its pro- 
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tection in cases like the present. Its a rule that works both ways. 
The Public Ledger, as you are no doubt aware, has lately made 
some radical changes in its outside appearance and manner of issue. 
The old six, eight and ten cylinder presses are being discarded, and 
the latest improved perfecting presses substituted. Owing, probably, to 
the new presses not being in perfect running order yet, the paper does 
not begin to compare in typographical appearance with the old Ledger. 


This paper, although a long while coming to it, has at last concluded to. 


give more prominence to “ sporting news,” thus showing that our peo- 
ple are daily becoming more classical, emulating, as it were, the ancient 
Greeks in the honors heaped upon men noted for their skill in some 
particular line of athletic exercise. 

Mr. John F. Smith, of MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, typefounders, 
has added to his already long list of munificent gifts to charitable insti- 
tutions, a gift of $25,000 to the Sanitarium, situated on the Delaware, a 
short distance below the city. From June 3 to September 5, 1887, 
71,000 children and caretakers took advantage of this beneficent 
institution for the relief of the little ones during the heated term. 
Mr. Smith’s princely gift will cause his name to be enshrined in the 
hearts of thousands of fathers and mothers. 

Since last I wrote, the silent message has come to several of our old 
and prominent printers. Mr. Hecter Orr, at the age of 81, lies down 
to sleep, with naught but kindly recollections blest. This gentleman 
took an active interest in our Franklin Institute, and since 1881 was 
one of its managers. He was likewise for twenty years a member of 
the committee on Science and the Arts, and also a poet of no mean 
ability. Mr. Chas. A. Miller, in the 65th year of his age, was for over 
twenty years connected with the Jas. B. Rodgers Printing Co. He was 
also at one time foreman of the Baltimore Sw. He was known as a 
thoroughly practical man and an energetic executive. Mr. Andrew 
Hazlet, for many, many years connected with the Collins Printing 
House, never rose above the journeyman’s plane, yet there are few 
pressmen who did not know and respect him. “ Andy,” as we used to 
call him, was an ardent devotee of nature, and spent all his spare time 
in our beautiful Fairmount Park, the result of which was visible in his 


genial disposition. C. W. M. 


FROM TORONTO. 
To the Editor : ToRONTO, November 8, 1887. 

The state of trade here just now could not be better described than 
what I said of it in August; in fact, in some offices it is several degrees 
worse. For many years the printing business has not been known to 
fall off so much. Yet every other business is moving—though slow 
and cautious, with a feeling of “tightness” of money. The contraction 
in book and job printing has let loose upon the streets a large number 
of printers, some of whom are Micawber-like, “ waiting for something 
to turn up,” while luckier ones return to old sits, as trade revives. Of 
the above let those at a distance, who contemplate traveling, take note 
and keep their backs toward us or move further on. 

Although business has been dull in Toronto, accounts come to me 
from all parts of the province that business, especially with the country 
printer, is prosperous. The typefoundry agencies here have supplied 
a large number of complete outfits and new dresses, printing machinery, 
paper cutters, etc., principal among these are from establishments 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

The printing trade in this country has always been rather conserva- 
tive, but it has passed its tottering steps of infancy, and the demands of 
the trade have so developed the industries in the manufacture of 
printers’ requisites, that two establishments in this city keep a number 
of men employed in making and repairing presses and paper cutters, 
I. T. Johnston, agent for the Campbell presses, and Westman & Baker. 
The former has commenced the manufacture of type. 

Mr. R. L. Patterson, manager of the Miller & Richards’ Canadian 
agency, is putting in machines for the manufacture of type. 

We may expect the brass rule enterprise to fall in with the proces- 
sion. As brass rule is not included in printers’ material in the customs 
tariff, but comes in on a higher rate, giving it extra protection, it would 
be a good opening. Who will take the lead ? 

Toronto is, like all other cities, afflicted with the printing “bummer,” 
or in other words, the fellow who wastes his time, wears out his boots 











and worries his life away trying to “ knock down” a fraction for cheap 
printing. The stories of these fellows’ dealings have become stereo- 
typed, but allow me to add one more trifle: The manager of one of our 
leading printing offices received an order from one of these freaks; the 
price was satisfactory, the copy was given to the compositor; when it 
was set up, the party who ordered the job returned and informed the 
manager that he had asked for a price at another office and could get 
the job done cheafer, and although he knew the job was ready for press 
he wanted to take it to the other office without paying for the labor that 
had been done. And thus the mill grinds on. 

Between employers and employés here everything seems to be in 
perfect harmony, and it is hoped long to remain so. There seems to 
pervade a disposition for peaceable arrangement of all differences. We 
have enjoyed the nine-hour day so long that we feel as though it had 
passed into law. In one office (Ze Audyet) the hands work only 
forty-nine hours per week. YORK. 


FROM ENGLAND. 
[From our own Correspondent.] 
To the Editor: SHEFFIELD, October 22, 1887. 

Reports from the various industrial centers of Great Britain lead to 
the conclusion that the printing trade during the past month has been in 
a very unfavorable condition, far from realizing the improvement which 
typos had reason to expect would be presented with the closing months 
of the year. This disagreeable fact has been the cause for an excep- 
tionally great demand upon the funds of the several societies, the 
disbursements having far exceeded the amount paid for similar periods 
in recent years. 

Printers are certainly more numerous than the prospective demand 
for their services far into the future; nevertheless an increasing number 
of apprentices are being launched into the business—too often lads 
whose intellectual incapacity and ignorance is only equaled by their 
anxiety to learn anything but their trade—and the future of British 
typos is far from being so bright and promising as the ideals with which 
too imaginative persons frequently console themselves. Employing 
printers are beginning to feel the difficulties resulting from the ridicu- 
lous competition of late years. Competition operates as a stimulus to 
trade when carried to a rational extent; but the reckless figuring now 
so common must eventually result in a chaos unprecedented in the past 
history of printing. Such questions as these should, and probably will, 
be the first consideration of the British Typothetae when the members 
once get into working order. 

THE INLAND PRINTER seems alive to the evil influences of the 
amateur printer; apparently that abomination is too well known in the 
United States. Amateur blood-curdlers appear to be necessary to get 
out a quantity of the work on this side the water. “Do your own 
printing”? is a standing advertisement in many of our journals, the 
perusal of which reveals the possibility of possessing a complete 
printer's outfit (!) for $2. Another firm, existing on the bounty of the 
ever ready to be robbed public, deliver press, type, ink, etc., for 50 
cents. The amateur’s idea of printing is invariably xo est, but his 
work is tolerated by the average customer who looks at price prior to 
workmanship. The county of Durham contains an enterprising being 
who dubs himself “the cheapest printer in the world,” though his 
fifteen-year-old daughter runs the press, while he devotes his talents to 
firewood chopping ; he is a timber merchant also; he fails to make both 
ends meet without a struggle. 

An interesting paper on the history and invention of printing was 
recently read by Mr. Blades, the most eminent authority on the subject 
in this country. Notwithstanding the many controversies during the 
last twenty years as to whom the invention should be accredited, Mr. 
Blades still maintains his original view, and sets his faith on Gutenberg. 
“ Haarlem the Birthplace of Printing, not Mentz,” is the title of a new 
work to be published shortly by Mr. J. H. Hassels, a writer who has 
already given several original arguments on the subject. 

It is reported that a new foundry, with the American point system as 
the standard size of type bodies, will shortly commence operations. A 
typefoundry to suit the times will be welcomed by the progressive 
printer of today, and provided a good series of faces are cast on these 


























systematic bodies, success is assured for the new venture. The type- 
founders’ “ring”? have practically had the monopoly for a long time, 
and a little honest competition with a new firm cannot but have a 
favorable result. English founders are sadly deficient of the “go” 
which appears to stimulate their American brethren in the production 
of ornamental letter. In book fonts, however, this country has yet to 
be beaten; the old styles cut by Messrs. Stephenson, Blake & Co., of 
Sheffield, are as nearly perfect as possible; beauty and legibility are so 
combined that it would be difficult to conceive a better shaped letter. 

Printers’ text books are few in number compared to the large supply 
at the command of other trades, where the technique is of a less intricate 
nature. A new edition of Mr. John Southward’s “ Practical Printing ” 
has just been issued, in two volumes, containing much original matter, 
in great part the result of the author’s experience in connection with the 
printers’ technical classes. 

The International Shorthand Congress of the past month resulted in 
a success far exceeding the expectations of the promoters. Shorthand 
writers of the continent, the United States and Canada, were well repre- 
sented, and much was done for the advancement of the stenographic 
world. An immense amount of interest has been excited in favor of an 
art so simple and useful, and with which every typo should make him- 
self acquainted. The next congress will be held at Munich in 1889. 

The “International Shakespeare” is to eclipse all the former 
attempts of Messrs. Cassell & Co., the eminent London publishers, in 
the way of sumptuous printing, each volume being illustrated by a 
selection of the most eminent artists of all countries, photo-engraved in 
the highest style, and beautifully printed red and black. The works of 
the immortal William will be accompanied with surroundings of similar 
magnificence to the thoughts of the poet of all time. 

Theatrical advertising has reached such excellence in England that 
the pictures far exceed the possible realities of the stage. Like a circus 
procession, there is a much better show outside than a visit to the 
interior reveals. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, the most enterprising of our daily news- 
papers, has taken a new departure in journalism. The proprietors have 
sent on his travels a “roving commissioner,” whose duty it is to inter- 
view all the leading lights in the present-day history of the world. His 
communications will be published in a syndicate of papers. 

At one time the success of a journal depended on the quality of its 
literary contents; this, however, seems to be a secondary consideration 
in these days, for a successful pecuniary result is only obtained. by the 
man who can invent the most original games of chance. What are 
known as word competitions and guessing competitions, in fact anything 
in which the most ignorant people have a chance of success equal to the 
most learned, at once excite more interest in a paper than could be 
obtained in the legitimate way. Several of our weekly jovrnals now 
rely for the most part upon their sale as a $500 life insurance policy for 
railway travelers, and the idea has assumed such proportions that the 
possession of some of the railway time-tables is equivalent to a life 
policy for a similar amount. 

The proprietor of 77d-/its first conceived the insurance notion, 
which resulted in a phenomenal success for that journal, and as only 
nine claims have been made for the $500 in the past four years, an 
immense pecuniary success likewise. A very interesting trial is about 
to solve the legality of this system; the solicitor of inland revenue has 
pronounced it illegal, and commenced an action against Z7d-Z7ts, in 
which he claims “ the forfeiture of £200 for ten penalties under the 
statutes relating to the revenue of stamps.” If this trial is declared in 
favor of the revenue, the insurance papers have made themselves liable 
to a fine of $50 for every number issued, which means their total ruin. 

The American Exhibition closes with the present month. Though 
at its best a very poor illustration of the enterprise which the Yankee 
unquestionably possesses, this exhibition has provided considerable 
amusement, but little instruction. If ever the Americans attempt a 
similar undertaking in the future, perhaps they will show us something 
more worthy the effort. The Italian Exhibition is to take the place of 
Buffalo Bill and his followers next year. 

I compliment THE INLAND PRINTER on the completion of its fourth 
volume. Continued prosperity and a success if possible greater than 


the past, is the earnest wish of IMPRIMEUR. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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FROM NEW YORK. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
To the Editor : New York, November 3, 1887. 

The satisfactory and steady autumn trade received a sudden and 
unfortunate check in this city at the close of the first week of October. 
Business, in the larger and important offices was brought to a stand- 
still, and some good orders were diverted to Philadelphia and Boston. 
Happily, on the 29th ultimo, through a mutual willingness to make 
reasonable concessions, the struggle was terminated. A history of the 
strike will, no doubt, be interesting. 

Typographical Union No. 6 decided on October 2 to adopt a new 
book and job scale, increasing the price of all composition to 43 cents 
per 1,000 ems and adding 5 cents an hour for overtime. Besides 
that it added this clause: “In accepting this scale the office must be 
strictly a card office.” The interpretation of this clause is that employers 
must not hire anyone who is not a member of the union. A com- 
mittee was appointed to lay the scale before the employers and report 
to the union. The report was made October 9. About twenty of the 
principal employers agreed to the increase of wages, but refused to 
accept the “card clause.” A long and exciting meeting of the union 
was held, but finally the order was issued to strike unless the bosses 
gave in, and so the strike was inaugurated. 

The strike in the book and job offices began October 10, when 
about two hundred men left eight of the principal offices in the city, 
including those of T. L. De Vinne, the Trow Printing Company and the 
Churchman. ‘The other large offices were not struck until two or three 
days later. The pressmen, feeders and electrotypers in some of the 
offices also struck in sympathy with the compositors, and at one time 
there were about seven hundred men and girls out of employment. 
The strikers have been paid $12 (to married men) and $7 (to single 
men) a week. But even with these liberal payments the men, who are 
among the most industrious of the trade, would have preferred to be at 
work had it not been for the desire to carry out a principle. 

The first day of the strike a committee of the typothetz, the 
employers’ union, headed by Theodore L. De Vinne, waited on the 
Commissioners of Mediation and Arbitration, then in session at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, and solicited their services in effecting a settlement. 
The strike committee was appealed to by the commission, but could 
not exceed the powers conferred by the union, and said the clause must 
stand. The typothetze was equally determined that the clause should 
be abolished, and adopted resolutions setting forth its unalterable aver- 
sion to it, and instructing its members to go to the other extreme of 
posting a card in their offices bearing the announcement: “ This is not 
a card office,” in large black letters. 

The typothetz took up the gauge of battle October 11, and adver- 
tised the following morning for one thousand compositors in both the 
metropolitan and country press. The employers had an idea that any 
number of compositors could be readily had, but after two weeks it has 
been found rather a difficult matter to get competent “ comps,” although 
typesetters were obtained who tided the bosses over their difficulty. 

In the meantime a dozen conferences were held between represent- 
atives of the union and the typothetz, without results. 
ference, about two days ago, was expected to close the trouble, but the 


The last con- 


unionists insisted on the employers discharging the non-unionists before 
the old hands returned to work. This was rejected, and the feelings 
between the two organizations became more strained. 

After conferences with the typothetz ceased, futile efforts were 
made to induce individual employers to withdraw from their association. 
The union was firm in its demand that the card of the typothetze 
should be withdrawn and that the “rats” should be discharged, and 
the individual employers were just as firm in refusing to do either. 

Before the strike ended some of De Vinne’s compositors returned to 
work, and J. J. Little & Co’s pressmen went back, having accepted the 
following terms : 


J. J. Little & Co. will reinstate in all departments all the men they still have 
room for; will not discriminate against union men, and have no objection to 
employés who are members asking other employés to join a properly constituted 
union; will use every proper effort to advance the interests of the old hands, as they 
have always done. 

The employes promise that they will return to their positions, as far as the said 
positions are available ; that they do not demand the discharge of anyone ; that in 
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future they will engage in no strike until they have conferred with their own employ- 
ers and given them areasonable time to consider the questions involved ; that in the 
near future they will consider a proposition for arbitration committees to settle future 
difficulties. 

While the members of the union have always been loyal, and were 
willing to contribute for an indefinite period to the support of the 
strikers, there have been many who doubted the wisdom of insisting on 
the employers adopting the “card clause.” The men who did not 
believe in that policy held that the employers acknowledged the union 
when they paid the scale demanded. In several of the offices which 
were struck the foremen were either members of the union or in 
sympathy with it, and never hired a compositor who was not a unionist. 
A large number of the members of No. 6 who at first were in favor of 
radical measures have since seen the mistake committed. 

The strikers have been perfectly orderly during the weeks they have 
been unemployed. The majority of them were accustomed to regular 
employment, and found idleness irksome, but did their best to make 
good use of their enforced holiday. After reporting at Pythagoras Hall, 
they either returned home or made excursions into the country. Some 
of them remained around the hall and organized impromptu concerts. 
No disturbance of any kind was reported as the result of the strike. 

The phonograph, Edison’s most wonderful invention, is now fully 
perfected. The stories which Edison tells of what his perfected phono- 
graph will do are so extraordinary that he scarcely expects people to 
believe him, and yet he says that the apparatus is so simple, so effective, 
and so immediately useful that he is certain of its rapid introduction 
into business —far more certain than he was of the universal adoption 
of the telephone as a business instrument. Edison said of his newly 
finished phonograph : 

You know that I finished the first phonograph more than ten years ago. It 
remained more or less of atoy. Since the light has been finished, I have taken up 
the phonograph, and after eight months of steady work, have made it a commercial 
invention. My phonograph I expect to see in every business office. The first five 
hundred will, I hope, be ready for distribution about the end of January. Their 
operation is simplicity itself, and cannot fail. The merchant or clerk who wishes to 
send a letter has only to set the machine in motion, and to talk in his natural voice 
and at the usual rate of speed into the receiver. When he has finished, the sheet, 
or ‘‘ phonogram,”’ as I call it, is ready for putting into a little box made on purpose 
for the mails, We are making the sheets in three sizes — one for letters of from eight 
hundred to one thousand words, another size for two thousand words, another size 
for four thousand words. I expect that an arrangement may be made with the post- 
office authorities enabling the phonogram boxes to be sent at the same rate as a 


letter. 

The receiver of a phonogram will put it into his apparatus and the message will 
be given out more clearly, more distinctly than the best telephone message ever set. 
The tones of the voice in the two phonographs which I have finished are so perfectly 
rendered that one can distinguish between twenty different persons, each one of 
whom has said a few words. One tremendous advantage is that the letter may be 
repeated a thousand times if necessary. The phonogram does not wear out by use ; 
moreover it may be filed away for a hundred years and be ready the instant it is 
needed. Ifa man dictates his will to the phonograph, there will be no disputing the 
authenticity of the document with those who knew the tones of his voice in life. The 
cost of making the phonogram will be scarcely more than the cost of ordinary letter 
paper. The machine will read out the letter or message at the same speed with 
which it was dictated. 

I have experimented with a device for enabling printers to set type directly 
from the dictation of the phonograph, and think that it will work toacharm. It is 
so arranged that the printer, by touching a lever with his foot, allows five or ten words 
of the phonograph to be sounded ; if he is not satisfied with the first hearing, he can 
make it repeat the same words over and over again until he has themifttype. For 
busy men who dictate a great deal for the press, I am sure that the phonograph will 
be a necessity after a very little experience. 

We are having a very hot and exciting political campaign, and some 
of the printers are reaping a big harvest. Posters, handbills, circulars, 
dodgers, tickets, are all ordered in immense quantities. Billboards are 
at a premium, and billposters are hunting up savings banks in which to 
deposit their earnings. Our letter-writing mayor, Mr. Hewitt, has taken 
a hand, and makes the following timely and sensible remarks: 

*  * # But I have encountered another and new kind of boss, who has given 
me a great deal of unsought advice and a large amount of unnecessary bulldozing. 


I refer to the newspaper boss. Sitting in his editorial sanctum, like a brooding 
Buddha, he does not hesitate to claim omniscience and to endow himself with 


omnipotence. 

The political boss was responsible only to his party; the newspaper buss is 
responsible to his own pocket. He is as dangerous as he is despotic. He must be 
suppressed. Otherwise parties, upon the healthful existence of which free govern- 
ment depends, will be destroyed, and the voters will be compelled to choose between 
newspaper tickets instead of party nominations. 





The J/orning Journa/, through the efforts of the “ hustling ”’ business 
manager, Mr. Jones, proposes to issue a tremendous special edition on 
the 16th instant. Mr. Ellis Masters, of the Z777dzne, is also preparing 
for a 500,000 special edition of the Weekly Tribune. The morning 
journals owning one cent evening editions are still fighting, on paper, 
calling each other “ liar,” “ Ananias” and “ Judas,” and behaving in a 
very silly manner generally. 

Col. R. H. C. Valentine, of Bonnell & Co., has been in your city 
during the past month, doing as he always does, a big business, as he is 
the most popular man in the trade. Col. Valentine is the author of the 
following story, published in the Chicago Zimes - 

Hotel clerk to Missouri colonel: ‘* What was that noise in your room ?” 

‘*Oh, I had to break the neck off a bottle I found there, as I couldn’t draw the 
cork.”’ 

‘* Why, the only bottle there was a hand grenade.” 

‘Ts that so? I thought the liquor was very mild.” 

Mr. E. A. Blake, of your city, representing C. B. Cottrell & Co., was 
in town recently, and got off the following at the expense of ink drum- 
mers. Said Blake, the only requisite qualities for a successful ink 
drummer may be obtained as follows: Scoop the brains (?) from any 
ordinary man ; introduce a copper lining and fastening in the stomach; 
wind up, and “ let her go.”” Result: a coal famine in the West, as all 
freight and coal cars will be needed to transport his orders. Dost like 
the picture ? HAL. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. B. S., Newkirk: Is it proper to use a fancy type in a firm’s 
name in an advertisement ? 

Answer.—No, emphatically vo. 

IN reply to a query in October issue as to the best means to get rid 
of cockroaches, Thos. W. Elliott, of London, Ontario, writes: “Use a 
mixture of borax and sugar, and throw some around where they are.” 

H. T., Paris, Ontario, asks: Can you tell me where I can get any 
information as to the best method of keeping rollers ? 

Answer.— March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 1886, page 367; 
in April issue, page 390; July issue, 1887, page 703; August, page 751, 
and September, page 817, contain the necessary information. 

G. H. S., Baltimore, asks: Plezse let me know the cause of a 
cylinder press printing heavy on the edges. Again, sometimes it will fill 
up and look very smeary. 

Answer.—These defects may arise from two causes: too much 
packing on the cylinder, or because the bearers are too low. 

X. Y. Z., Hartford, Connecticut: Will you kindly give a receipt 
for preventing purple (royal) ink from spreading while drying. I 
inclose sample of what I mean. It looks and prints very nicely while 
printing, but spreads while drying. 

Answer.—Write to the maker of the ink. The ink itself is faulty. 

B. F. J., Weymouth, Massachusetts. 1. What will make a cheap 
and effective tint block? 2. Where can I get a treatise on the imposi- 
tion of forms ? 

Answer.—A cheap and effective tint block can be made from a 
piece of patent leather, glued to an electrotype block or a smoothed 
pine board; from hard, glazed cardboard, or a piece of planed stereo 
metal. The various processes have been described from time to time 
in the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER. 2. One of the best that we 
know may be found in the American Printer, published by MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan, Philadelphia. 

A. J. P., Chilton, Wisconsin, writes: Please answer in your corre- 
spondence column the cause, or rather the preventive for a job from 
offsetting. In running large forms, éspecially, I have considerable 
trouble from this source. Have used a good dryer, but it seems to do 
but little good. I use a good $2 and $1.50 ink, but still sometimes, and 
especially in damp weather, I cannot lay more than half a dozen sheets 
upon one another without having considerable offsets, and thus spoiling 
the job. 

Answer.—The simplest and most effective remedy we know of to 
prevent offsetting is to use smut sheets. As every pressman knows, the 
evil complained of exists to a much greater extent in murky than in cold 
weather. 
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in the best printers’ journal published, we make this offer: Any one 
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good material, original designs, careful workmanship 
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ate Imposing Stones for Printers’ Use. 








HE very high prices charged by manufacturers and dealers for 
© marble imposing stones, have driven many printers to other ex- 
pedients for imposing purposes, and even those wealthy enough 

to buy marble or iron surfaces have purchased these so small as to be 
more inconvenient than useful. Plenty of stone room in a book, job, 
or newspaper printing office is a great necessity, as it expedites work 
and saves time in keeping an office clean of pi, etc. No employing 


printer need think of scrimping the stone room in his office now that 
he can obtain stones at a price within the reach of all. In introducing 
our solid slatestone imposing stones, we feel confident that we are 
giving to printers an article, which for usefulness and price is unsur- 
passed. 

Slatestone is peculiarly adapted to printers’ use. It is much stronger 
than marble, takes a smoother surface without polishing, is much 
lighter, and does not stain or rust as does marble. It is impervious to 
oils, acids or alkalies, can be easily cleansed of inks and grease with 
soap and water, and is a “thing of beauty and a joy forever.” To 
establish the superiority of slatestone over marble, it is only necessary 
to state that for billiard beds slate has driven all other stones out of 
competition. If better adapted for this purpose than marble, surely 
then for printers’ slabs, which require no more solidity or accuracy of 
surface, it is also superior to marble. Its great strength also admits 
of a saving in weight, as slabs 14 inches thick are strong enough for 
the largest sizes of imposing surfaces. 

As a proof of its superiority in strength, it is only necessary to point 
to the following mechanical tests made upon a Fairbanks machine by 
F. R. Hutton. The Fair Haven slate resisted a crushing force of 
12,870 lbs. to the square inch, averaged from three tests; Vermont 
marble, 8,375 Ibs. to the square inch, averaged from five tests ; Italian 
marble, 10,178 lbs., averaged from four tests. 

Its strength and fitness being established, the price at which it can 
be furnished, if less than that of marble, will at once commend it. We 




















NO. | SIZE, INCHES. | PRICE. | NO. | SIZE, INCHES. | PRICE, 
I 17x 21 $1.75 || 8 24x 58 | $6.78 
2 20x 25 2.43 || 9 32x 47 | 7.32 
3 24x 29 3-39 || Io 35x 51 | 8.68 
4 17x 42 3.48 || «1 26x 68 | 8.60 
5 26 x 34 4.30 || 12 29x 84 | 11.85 
6 20x 50 4.86 13 32x 94 14,62 
7 29 x 42 5.93 14 35x 102 | 17.36 
Any size stone desired made to order. Price 70 cents per surface foot. 


These prices are for stones 1 %4 inches thick, sand finished on both 
sides, square edges, boxed and delivered (at our expense) at any rail- 
road station or steamboat landing east of the Mississippi river. Rates 
of freight to any point west of the Mississippi river furnished when 
requested. The weight is about 25 lbs. per surface foot. 

Slate imposing stones are no experiment, In the slate-producing 
sections of Vermont they have been used in printing offices for years, 
and their durability and adaptability thoroughly tested and indorsed. 
Their introduction to the craft all over the country has only recently 
been attempted. We are pioneers in this effort, and our facilities for 
production and manufacture are ample and enable us to furnish them 
promptly and cheaply, in large or small orders. 

TERMS.—The prices given above are net cash, and not subject to 
any discount. Parties of whose financial or commercial standing we 
are ignorant, will confer a favor upon us, save annoyance and obviate 
delay by sending cash, postoffice orders, or checks or drafts on New 
York, In case remittances do not accompany orders, satisfactory 
references should be given. 


F. W. REDFIELD & CO., Fair Haven, Vermont. 








THESTIMONITIALS. 
A few references and testimonials from different parts of the country are given, that those interested can see personally, or write and 


get information, which cannot fail to be satisfactory. 
D. S. WALTON & CO., 
Manufacturers of Printed Wrapping Paper, 
Cor. West Broadway and Franklin St. 
New York City, September 11, 1886. 
F. W. Reprre.tn & Co., Fair Haven, Vt.: 
GENTLEMEN,—The Slate Imposing Stone received from you after several months’ 
use has given gcod satisfaction. Respectfully yours, D.S. WALTON & CO. 





H. M. OLTROGGE, 
Newspaper, Book and Job Printer, 32 & 34 Frankfort St. 
New York City, September 11, 1885. 
F. W. RepFiEtp & Co., Fair Haven, Vt.: 

GenTLEMEN,—The Imposing Slab we received from you some four months ago 
is everything we could wish. It answers all purposes, and in some respects is superior 
to marble. On the night of June 9 we had a fire, and while the marble stones cracked 
from the heat, yours stood the test and received no damage whatever. It is a good 
working stone. My men like it, and the difference in price of it to marble ought to 
recommend it to all printers. Yours truly, H. M. OLTROGGE, 

WILLIAM J. KELLY, 
Fine Steam Printer, 330 Pearl street. 
New York City, August 19, 1885. 
F. W. Reprietp & Co., Fair Haven, Vt.: 

GENTLEMEN,—The three Slate Imposing Stones which you have made for me 
(to cover a continuous imposing space of 13 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. wide), were received 
yesterday and placed in position. I need hardly tell you that these three stones are 
perfect in fit and evenness, and that they are the admiration of the hands in my office 
as well as visiting printers. I now have four of your Slate Imposing Stones in my 
office, and a large iron imposing surface—no marble—and when I assure you that I 
prefer the slate to the marble (even if it cost the same price as marble), for many 
reasons important to printers, I do you but justice in my preference. Of course your 
price for Slate Stones does not average more than one-fourth the price charged for 
marble imposing surfaces, which adds greater reasons for the use of Slate Stones. 

Yours very truly, WM. J. KELLY. 


REFER 


Following is a list of printers (only a few among many) using our Slate Stones, to 
whom we refer: ; 
John D. Lucas, 14 Water St., Baltimore, Md.; Will M. Newstetter, Massillon, 
Ohio; Wm. Steiner, 35 Beekman St., New York City; James E Horton, Scranton, 
Pa.; Sinclair & Co., 310 East 75th St., New York City; James McMillin, 111 Third 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Murphy & Co., 182 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.; D. 
S. Walton & Co., Cor. West Broadway and Franklin St., New York City ; Morning 
Dispatch Association, Auburn, N. Y.; Gay Bros. & Co., 1214 Barclay St., New 
York City; Fred. G. Barker, Watertown, Mass.; Wm Andrews & Co., Lowell, 
Mass.; Beers & Kessinger, SextineZ, Rome, N. Y.: Weinrauch & Schaefer, 778 
Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. F. Humphrey, Geneva, N. Y.; Morrill Bros., 
Fulton, N. Y.; Robert P. Fernald, Northboro’, Shaes.: Rollo Hale, Advertiser, 
Winchendon, Mass.; B. W. Dinsmore & Co., No. 12 Frankfort St., New York 
City; C. C. Bartgis & Bro., 2x South St., Baltimore, Md.; Kellogg Printing Co, 
Providence, R. I.; Laughlin & Smith, Portland, Me.; Theo, L. DeVinne & Co., 12 
Lafayette Place, New York City; Chas. P. Persons, Olean, N. Y.; Q. W. Reeves, 
Massillon, Ohio; B. Thurston & Co., Portland, Me.; Dempster Bros., 9 Bond St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Nelson G. Thompson, S. W. Oswego, N. Y.; H. H. B. Angell, 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
General Job Printers, 140-146 Monroe street. 
, Cuicaco, Itt , August 26, 1885. 
F. W. Reprietp & Co., Fair Haven, V2. : 

GENTLEMEN,—We are well pleased with the Slate Imposing Stone we put in our 
office for trial. It is all you claim, and this, combined with its relative cheapness, 
ought to insure the success the Slate Stone merits, 

Yours respectfully, SHEPARD & JOHNSTON. 





LIVINGSTON MIDDLEDITCH, 
Book, Job and Law Case Printer, No. 26 Cortlandt street. 
New York City, August 28, 1885. 
F.W.Repriet & Co., Fair Haven, Vt.: 
GENTLEMEN, —I have used the Slate Imposing Stones of your make and find 
them very satisfactory. At the price, it certainly will not pay to let the workmen 
wait for stone room in an office. LIVINGSTON MIDDLEDITCH. 


JOHN D. LUCAS, 
Steam Job Printer, No. 14 Water street. 
BALTIMORE, July 23, 1885. 
F. W. Reprietp & Co., Fair Haven, Vt.: 

GENTLEMEN,—I have had for some months one of your Slate Imposing Stones, 
and am very well pleased with it. We have iron and marble imposing surfaces, but 
we consider yours equal, if not superior, to either. The price, also, being so much 
less, with the objection of iron rust removed, that we don’t hesitate to say we prefer 
your Slate Imposing Stones to any we have in use. 


Yours truly, JOHN D. LUCAS. 


Orrice or HAIGHT & DUDLEY, Steam Printers. 
(Successors to A. V. HAIGHT.) 
PouGHkKEepsiE, N. Y., February 23, 1885. 
F. W. Reprietp & Co., Fair Haven, V1.: 
GENTLEMEN,—We have had one of your Slate Imposing Stones in use in our 
office several months, and are well pleased with it. ° 


Very truly, HAIGHT & DUDLEY. 


ENCES. 

34 Fourth Ave., New York City; B. H. Welch, Battle Creek, Mich.; Jno. P. 
forris & Co., Pittsburgh, Kansas; J. Eveleth Griffith, Holyoke, Mass.; C. S. 
Magrath, Democrat, Camden, N. J.; R. H. Martin, Woodstock, Va.; A. Thompson 
& Son, Delaware, Ohio; The Times Company, Denver, Col.; Chas, W. DaCosta, 
acksonville, Fla.; Review and Herald, Battle Creek, Mich.; Guntin Bros., 289 
lain St., Holyoke, Mass.; Kraft & Searing, Leader, Kingston, N. Y.; Twin City 
Printing Co., Allegheny, Pa.; James C. McCabe, 1203 Tenth St., Bay City, Mich.; 
N. D. Preston, 50 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Pioneer Press Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. W. Franks & Sons, Peoria, Ill.; A. H. Phelps, Filley, Neb.; Geo. P. 
Goddard, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. Travers, South Gardner, Mass.; D. H. Crawford 
& Son, 180 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J.; Geo. E. McElfresh, Washington, D. C.; 
Markens & Bielfeld, Frederick, Md.; Labar & Needham, Waukesha, Wis.; James 
Kempster Printing! Co., 56 Cedar St., New York City; O. W. Dodson, Henderson, 
Texas; C. A. Stuck, Dwight, Ill.; Ben. F. Wilkins, Jr., 906 F St., N, W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wm. M. Reeve, Kinderhook, N. Y.: J. Potter, Davis, Ill.; H. 
Franklin Kellogg, Holyoke, Mass.; John G. Shreve, Atlantic City, N. J.; A. S. 
Bailey, Clarinda, Iowa; C. S. Murch & Co., 22 Milk St., Boston, Mass.; D. R. 





Forbes, West Grove, Pa. 


Address all orders to F, W. REDFIELD & CO., Fair Haven, Vermont, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Geo. C. James & Co., manufacturers, 62 Longworth 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


<7 Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
Ork. 


BOOKBINDER. 
W. B. Conkey, 163 and 165 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Geo. S. Vibbert & Co., Clintonville, Conn., mfrs. and 
publishers of bevel edge and _ chromo cards in all 
varieties. Headquarters for fine Bristol Board, all 
grades. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Press Manufacturing Co., New London, 
Conn.; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, general west- 
ern agents, Chicago. 


J. H. Cranston, Norwich, Conn., manufacturer of 
The “‘ Cranston’”’ Patent Improved Steam-Power 
Printing Presses, all sizes. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 160 William street, New York; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing machines, or sepa- 
rately; Paper Dampening Machines, Stereotype 
Machinery, etc. J. W. Ostrander, Western Agt., 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


W.G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturers of the Prouty Power Press, and Printers’ 
Supply House. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


John Royle & Sons, Railroad avenue and Grand 
street, Paterson, J., Routing Machines and 
Cutters. Shniedewend & Lee Co., agents, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


J. W. Ostrander, manufacturer of Electrotype Ma- 
chinery, 77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 

Campbell & Co., 59 and 61 Longworth street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets ivnnotvctases¢ ll Building), St. Louis, 
Mo. Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Stonemetz Printers’ Machinery. Co., manufact- 
urers of Paper Folding Machinery for all classes 
of work. Dealers in printing machinery. Office, 
150 Nassau street. P.O. Box 3070, New York. 
Shops, Millbury, Mass. 

Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Write for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, Chicago and New York. 

B. Thalmann, St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115:to 2121 Singleton street ; office 210 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sha 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., 509 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Branches— 527 Commercial 
street, San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose street, New 
York ; 40 La Salle street, Chicago. 


Fred’k H. Levey & Co., 122 Fulton street, New 
York. Specialty, Brilliant Wood-cut Inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Type Founding Co. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street, Boston; 
25 and 27 Rose St., New York; 125 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 
Book and Fine Cut and Colored Inks. 


J. K. Wright & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; New York, 
N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co., Cincinnati, O. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt 
Western manager. ‘“‘ Peerless,’’ ‘Clipper,’ an 
** Jewel’”’ Presses. 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Golding Jobber 
(4 sizes) and Pearl Presses (3 sizes). 


Gordon Press Works, 99 Nassau street, New York. 
The new style Gordon press. 


J. F. Dorman, 217 E. German street, Baltimore, Md. 


The Eclipse, Baltimore Jobber and New Monu- 
mental. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge’’ Job 
Press. 

The Liberty Machine Works, 54 Frankfort street, 
New York. Sole manufacturers of the New Style 
Noiseless Liberty Press. 

The Model Press Company Limited, 912 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of the 
Improved Model Job Press. Three sizes, $65, 
$100 and $175. 

The Universal Printing and Embossing Press, 
143 Nassau street, New York. John Thompson, 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co., Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


C. R. Carver, corner Third and Canal streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 33 Beekman street, New York. 


Geo. “a Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
OrkK. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless”’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. , 


J. W. Ostrander, Agent for Dooley Paper Cutter, 
77-79 Jackson street, Chicago. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward L. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine and 327 New streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. A. Noyes & Co., “‘ Rival’’ Paper Cutter, Mystic 
River, Conn. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. | 


A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia, Paper of every description. 





PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, and 153 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, II. 

F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 

Jj. W. Butler Paper Co., 183 to 187 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. O. Tyler Paper Co., 169 and 171 Adams street, 
Chicago. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


Fowler & Brown, room 4 Home Insurance Building, 
La Salle street, cor. Adams. News, Book, Litho- 
graph, Writing, Covers, Cardboards, Writing 
Manilas and Envelopes. 


PAPER STOCK. 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 391 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PERFORATED NUMBERS. 
P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


A. Zeese & Co.,Electrotypers, Photo-Zinc-Etchers, 
and Map and Relief-line Engravers, 119 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark St., 
Chicago. The largest house in the West. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Largest Photo-Engraving Establishment in the 
world. 


ae ges oy, Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president; A. R. Hart, 


manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


The Crosscup & West Engraving Co., 907 Filbert 
street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a high order. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago.. W. H. Kerkhoff, Manager. 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


At 235 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., you can 

obtain a list of new and second-hand printing 

resses and material that will astonish you for real 
argains. H. A. MAN Ey & Co. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, 29 Broad 
street, Atlanta, Georgia. Everything sold at 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Ed A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., 
dealers in presses and all kinds of printers’ supplies. 
Specialty, manufacturers of roller composition. 
Rochester agents for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York, 
manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 

Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Largest assortment 
Type, Tools, Presses, etc., in United States. 
Everything required by printers. 

Hooper, Wilson & Co., Baltimore, Md., manufac- 
turers. Second-hand presses and materials always 
in stock. 

John Metz, 117 Fulton street, New York. Specialty, 
brass rule, leads and furniture. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Wesupply everything. Call and see. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — cabinets, cases, 
wood type, etc. Dealers in metal type, inks, etc. 

S. Simons & Co., 13-19 N. Elizabeth street, Chi- 
cago. Make Cabinets, Cases, Galleys and every- 
thing of wood used in a printing office. Make 
Engravers’ Wood. 

St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY.—Continued. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS. SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. | sen Son Soe rs corner South and German | 


Bingham, Daley & O’Hara, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. 


Andrew Van Bibber & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS. 
Golding & Co., 177 to 199 Fort Hill Square, and 19 


to 27 Purchase street, Boston, Mass. Largest 
manufactory of Printer’s Tools in the world. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE. 


L. Graham & Son, 99-101 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


C. H. Burchard, 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia. 
Jest recasting composition, 30 cents per pound, 
C. W. Crutsinger, 207 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 


H. L. Hart, 77 N. Water street, Rochester, N. Y. 
After a trial, you will use no other. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 100 Milk street, Boston. The 
best patent and old style composition. 


John Buckie, Jr., & Co., 421 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 296 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. The ‘‘Standard’’ and the ‘‘ Duradle.”’ 


RUBBER. STAMPS AND NUMBERING 
MACHINES. 


Geo. R. Blakely, Bradford, McKean Co., Pa. 
Numberiug Machines for Checks, Orders, Paging, 
etc. Metal Bodied Type, Self Inkers, Daters, etc. 
Circulars free. 





Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons, 69 Beekman street, New 
ork, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200-204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFIT. 


M. J. Hughes, to Spruce street, New York. Inven- 
tor and Manufacturer of Conical Screw Quoins. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Allison & Smith, Franklin Type Foundry, 168 Vine 
street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. W. Lindsay Type Foundry (formerly R. & J. 
& A. W. Lindsay, of 75 Fulton street), 76 Park 
Place, New York. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Type Foundry, N. Lyman’s Sons, 
proprietors, 36 West Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston Type Foundry, 104 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass. John K. Rogers, manager. 


Chas. J. Cary & Co., Baltimore Type Foundry, 116 
East Bank Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., Chenneville street, 
Montreal, Canada. Only typefoundry in Brit- 
ish America, Sole Agents for MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. : 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65 Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago, 


James Conners’ Sons, Centre, Reed and Duane 
streets, New York. 





Line Type Foundry, 175 Fulton street, New 
ork, 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco. 


Newton Copper Type Co. (for copper-facing type 
only), 14 Frankfort street, New York. 


The Collins & McLeester Type Foundry, 705 
Jayne street, Philadelphia, Alex. McLeester, pro- 
prietor ; Eugene H. Munday, business manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the MacKellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


St. Louis Type Foundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Cincinnati Type Foundry, 201 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Manhattan Type Foundry, manufacturers of 
Printers’ Novelties, 15 Park Place, New York. 


The Union Type Foundry, 298 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston, Central, Cleveland and 
Manhattan Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, Conn, 
Send for catalogue, 


Golding & Co., Boston, Mass. Celluloid Type, best 


in market. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton & Baker, Two Rivers, Wis., manufrs. 
of Holly Wood Type, Borders, Reglets and Fur- 
niture, Hamilton’s Patent Paper-cutting Sticks, etc. 


Morgan & Wilcox Manuf’r’ng Co., Middletown, 
ew York. Wood Type unexcelled for finish. 


The Wm. H. Page Wood Type Co., Norwich, 
Conn. Send for new price list. 


Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 110 Fulton street, and 
16 and 18 Dutch street, New York. 





W. B. CONKEY, 


BOOKBINDER. 


PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 


163 and 165 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 
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GEO. H. TAYLOR. 


HARVEY M. HARPER. | THOMAS FOX, Pres. and Treas. 


GEO. N. FRIEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
GEO. B. FOX, Secretary. 


Geo. H. Taytor & Co. 


Commission Paper Dealers——* 


* Manufacturers Agents. 


We carry exclusively BOOK, COVER and PRINT 
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NEW LIBERTY PRINTING PRESS 


NO MORE NOISE. 


BUILT ONLY BY THE 


LIBERTY MACHINE WORKS, 


Successors TO DEGENER & WEILER, 


54 Frankfort St.,_— - NEW YORK. 


THE IMPROVEMENTS recently put on this Press take away all the features 
complained of in the old ‘* Degener.”” 

1. The Grippers are no longer regulated by springs, but move steadily and 
quickly by a cam. 

2. The Throw-off is directly beneath the Platen, and is always under the 
hands of the feeder. It is positive in its movements, and cannot get out of order. 

3. The placing of a solid shaft through the Platen Cam, where there used to be 
only bolts, not only strengthens the Press, but does away with the noise. 

4. The Fountain is adjusted by screws at the back, within reach at all times 
without leaving the feed-board or stopping the Press. 

5. The extra distribution is accomplished by putting one, two or three Rider 
Rollers on top of the Form Rollers, as the job may demand, and can be regulated in 
a moment, 

6. The combined Brake and Shifter is very simple and very convenient, as by 
placing the foot upon it the belt is shifted and the Press stopped at once. The 
Shifter can be used independent of the Brake by hand. 
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54 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK. 
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BANQUET OF THE UNITED TYPOTHETZ OF 
AMERICA. 


On Thursday evening, October 20, a banquet was tendered the 
delegates by the employing printers, at Kinsley’s, when over one 
hundred and fifty gentlemen, including representatives of all the trades 
allied to the printers—the typefounder, the press-maker, and the 
stationer, sat down to a sumptuous repast. Music was discoursed by a 
mandolin orchestra, which added zest to the enjoyment of all present. 
After ample justice had been done the good things provided, at twenty 
minutes past ten o’clock the chairman, Mr. C. H. Blakely, president of 
the Chicago Typothetze, arose and in a few appropriate remarks intro- 
duced Mayor Roche, and called on him to make the formal address of 


welcome. 
His honor on rising was greeted with cheers, and spoke as follows : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you, gentlemen, to the city of Chicago, 
It would be useless for me to undertake to explain how our city has grown, for 
there are those about me who came here in the early days, and I have no doubt 
they have told you all. Chicago has a great many visitors and conventions, but 
I have heard of none which were called within thirty days and organized so suc- 
cessfully as yours has been. As I am a believer in the right of men to combine, 
and have openly advocated the right of workingmen in all trades to combine, and 
of capitalists to combine, I do not hesitate to say that good will come from your 
combination. It is good that men should come together to discuss their grievances, 
their wrongs, their rights, and all the interests pertaining to good order and the 
preservation of society. When they do that a way will be found for the adjust- 
ment of all differences, and all parties be reconciled. This great business part of 
our city has gone up since the fire, and we are looking forward to the time when 
it shall be the seat of the greatest publishing enterprises in the country, as it is 
the distributing point of the great Northwest. You may think best to advise your 
friends to invest their capital here, and you will find our welcome as hearty in a 
business way as it is to guests. Then, when your organization has grown larger, 
you will join with us in celebrating the formation of a great organization like the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers who shook hands in Central Music Hall 
yesterday, declaring that there was no enmity between labor and capital. Let 
us then join hands and do our duty that we may serve our country. I will not 
detain you as I am told that we are to hear from a man from Boston, and that 
being the ‘‘ Hub”’ is always in the center. Again, I welcome you to Chicage. 

Mr. Richard Ennis, of St. Louis, responded to the toast of “Our 
Guests,” as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

St. Louis and the state of Missouri feel particularly honored in being delegated 
to respond to the toast of ‘‘Our Guests,’’ so happily introduced by his honor the 
Mayor of Chicago, before such an important and imposing assemblage as the 
present. I apprehend it must have been so ordered by the Committee of Arrange- 
ments more out of deference to our geographical location than consideration of our 
claims as an oratorical center. In that direction the Southwest is exceedingly 
modest, St. Louis particularly so. Such distinction we readily accede to older 
states, who have cradled more eminent men than our own loved Missouri, and 
whose sons necessarily havea superabundance of the blue blood of oratory coursing 
through their veins, namely, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia and Kentucky, 
from whom we hope to have the pleasure of hearing this evening. That conceded, 
then, without having to refer to either encyclopedia or guide book, I rise to simply 
say that St. Louis, situated in the center of this vast continent, the imperial city of 
the Mississippi Valley and her representatives, have warmth of heart enough, and 
broadness of character sufficient to greet the gentlemen here assembled as friends 
and brothers, whether they come from the fishing banks of Newfoundland or the 
fruit-ladened fields of the Pacific slope. Guests, as we are this evening, from various 
parts of the country, participating in this feast of reason and flow of soul, our first 
duty is to return thanks, from the fullness of our hearts, to the employing printers of 
Chicago, for the nuble and princely welcome and entertainment which they have 
given to the delegates of the first convention of the employing printers of America. 
The reception which we have received has been fully as warm, as unselfish and as 
patriotic as the lives and career of the two great statesmen, who have given fame 
and immortality to Illinois, the gifted Stephen A. Douglas, and the idol of his country- 
men and all lovers of liberty throughout the world, Abraham Lincoln. (Immense 
Applause.) The hospitality extended has not been stinted or strained in any 
direction; it has been as warm and liberal as the enterprise and ambition of Chicago 
is far reaching and commendable. (Applause.) As a further recognition of our 
obligations for this kindness, I respectfully suggest that we now proceed to baptize 
the ‘‘ National Typothetz of America,’’ born in convention today, with Chicago as 
its birthplace, the vast basin of Lake Michigan for its baptismal font, and the 
representatives of the various cities here assembled as its sponsors. (Applause.) 

[At this juncture a host of voices broke in upon the speaker with the song and 
chorus “‘ He is a jolly good fellow,’’ and ‘‘ Hip, hip, hurrah,’’ for the new born 
Typothetz, followed by deafening cheers and applause. Mr. Ennis took his seat, 
but was prevailed upon to proceed by the chairman and the unanimous acclaim of 
the audience. The scene was quite dramatic in effect, and put the audience in 


excellent humor. ] 

After the performance of this happy family ceremony I fancied my duty at an 
end, but your liberal applause, and the imperative demands of the presiding officer 
of this banquet for a continuance of my efforts, have aroused the habit of obedience 











which I learned when an apprentice to the printing business ; therefore, I yield to 
the emergency without any confidence in my ability to fittingly address such a dis- 
tinguished assemblage as this. A St. Louis printer in the great city of Chicago, 
before an audience composed of its worthy mayor and many of its leading citizens, 
with the employing printers of the United States and Canada, New Jersey included, 
should approach the task of either making a speech, or even uttering a few words, with 
the most serious apprehension. Such might have been comparatively an ordinary 
task immediately following the days of William Caxton, the first English printer, 
when three grave-looking men made up the first ‘‘ chapel” or printers’ parliament, or 
in the early history of Benjamin Franklin, when a single newspaper was considered 
sufficient for all America and a few small printing offices did all the job printing 
used in the colonies. But it is quite a different undertaking at the present period, 
when the modern press is revolutionizing the political and social world, when print- 
ers occupy the foremost positions in the land, and we have over fifteen thousand 
newspapers in the United States and Canada, and a greater number of printing offices 
and employing printers. I feel that I stand in the presence of gentlemen possessed 
of rare business and ‘intellectual gifts, an assemblage that far outnumbers the first 
printers’ “ chapel ”’ and could, with propriety, be called an American printers’ con- 
gress. Necessarily, then, speakers should realize the fact that they are treading 
upon delicate ground, in the presence of an army of intellectual giants, all of them 
‘leaders ’’ in their particular locality, not one of whom does not think that he could 
deliver more acceptable ‘‘ matter’’ than the humble individual whose “‘ form’”’ of speech 
is now being made the subject of your “ correction ”’ and “‘ revision.’’ I feel that lam 
in the midst of a class of gentlemen who are about as competent to handle themselves 
as any similar number of people in the world, not excepting the Congress of the 
United States or the Parliament of Great Britain; who believe, respectively, that 
they are the owners of the best regulated printing establishments in the land; who 
can do anything from playing the ‘‘ devil’? up to writing the leading editorial on a 
metropolitan newspaper ; and they are the possessors of some special faculty for 
making money in their business not known to ordinary “‘ typos.’’? They might, with 
propriety, be called ‘‘ doctors,” but differing from the ordinary disciple of A°scu- 
lapius, they ‘‘ build up’’ and “‘ cut down,”’ weaken and strengthen, yet their subject 
put into print lives forever, Their business is, in a measure, to regulate other men’s 
thoughts, as it is an acknowledged custom, as well as an imperative duty, for the 
master printer to improve the grammar of the ablest scholars, the rhythm of the great- 
est poets, the metaphor and diction of the most gifted orators, whenever their pro- 
ductions fall into his hands professionally. Before me are men “ read up,’’ as the 
saying goes, who can give book and chapter for every quotation uttered, tracing 
it back to its fountain source, and who have the salient points of history at their 
fingers’ ends; in a word, men who are posted in anatomy from having handled 
**skeletons’’ and in law from furnishing printed ‘‘ briefs,’’ who believe with Solo- 
mon that there is ‘‘ nothing new under the sun,”’ yet, notwithstanding all this, as the 
present 
“« Time and circumstance suggest 
I shall not fail to do my best.”’ 


I cannot help but feel that the spirit of criticism pervades the atmosphere of this 
banquet hall, admonishing all who undertake a speech to *‘lock up”’ their “‘ forms ’’ 
tight, and carefully ‘‘ plane down”’ their utterances, or else what they say may at 
some future day be tumbled into “‘ pi.’”” It appears as if it would be certain death to 
‘‘drop’’ a word, or even a “ letter,’’ out of the ordinary ‘‘ forms ’’ of speech, or omit 
a ‘‘dash”’ or “‘exclamation”’ from the simplest metaphor or assertive passage. So, 
fellow-craftsmen, let us ‘‘ quoin’’ up our “ forms,”’ and “ underlay”’ and “ overlay,’’ 
so as to keep in line with our purposes and surroundings. As history may possibly 
record the proceedings of this banquet, whatever else may be said in connection with 
these festivities, we must'touch Chicago gently. (Applause.) She is like a sensitive 
plant; she can stand weather, but not wind (laughter), as the “ big fire’ proved; 
but like Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, will fight on the drop of the hat. 


‘* For stroke her with an awkward hand 
And she kicks out—you understand.”’ 
Of the progress and importance of this wonderful city, whose hospitality we are now 
enjoying, and to whose enterprise and pluck we are so largely indebted for the meeting 
of the convention now closing, no utterances of the most enthusiastic eulogist could 
at all come up to the expectations of the average Chicagoan ; consequently, I hardly 
think a St. Louis man equal to the undertaking. Both Chicago and St. Louis are 
undoubtedly great cities, typical of the wonderful growth of the West and Southwest, 
the inhabitants having but one paramount mission, and that is to convince the world 
that the one has superior intellectual and commercial advantages over the other, and 
the only thing that makes a citizen of either place supremely miserable, in fact dis- 
posed to suicide, is to meet a person who has not the same exalted opinion of his 
“*big city ’ as he entertains of its greatness and advantages ; while to the ordinary 
observer they appear like the two Dromios when placed side by side; location, 
climate and morals (laughter) being considered, it is impossible to tell the difference 
between them. For my own part, I candidly declare 


“€ How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away.”’ 


Pertinent to the toast to which I am responding, we should bear in mind departed 
ones, who should ever be remembered in any congregation of printers. While 
thinking of the present let us not forget the past. Come with mea moment to the 
time when the discovery of movable type by the immortal Gutenberg and his asso- 
ciates flashed upon the world, and delivered humanity from darkness and ignorance. 
We can revert with reverence to the time of Caxton, who was alike author, trans- 
lator and workman, giving shape and consistency to the rude English of his day. 
Glance at the glorious triumphs of Franklin, who, from being a poor journeyman 
printer, raised himself to the dignity of philanthropist, statesman and philosopher ; 
made the lightning of heaven subservient to his will, and rendered the girdling of the 
earth in forty minutes a living possibility. (Applause.) Before we quit this mental 
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retrospect, we should not neglect to assigy a niche in the temple of fame to the many 
illustrious Americans who in our own day have done so much to extend the blessings 
of the printing art. 

With the greatest confidence in the associations which the National Typothetz 
of America may be instrumental in formulating, let us indulge the hope that the 
members of this organization may have for its paramount aim the increased happiness 
and prosperity of the journeymen as well as the employing printers of the country. 
It should stand up for justice between man and man; set its face against violence and 
outlawry wherever found, for such is not indigenous to our soil, and should be opposed 
by all good people of whatever class or condition. What is most wanted at the 
present day is peace, not strife ; reason, not passion ; and above all, a disposition to 
consider the rights and justice due to our neighbor, by asking nothing that we would 
not be willing to concede to others were positions and circumstances reversed. 
(Applause.) 

** We should all help one another, 
Do good whene’er we can ; 
Who withholds the hand of kindness, 
N’er deserves the name of man. 


‘Though rough may be the weather, 
And the sky be o’ercast, 
If we only pull together 
We may brave the storm at last.’’ 


Mr. Ennis took his seat amid general applause and congratulations. 

“Our Patrons,’ was responded to by the venerable theatrical 
manager and ex-printer, Mr. J. H. McVicker, in the following eloquent 
remarks, which were received with unstinted applause: 


Mr. President aud Gentlemen: 

In the ‘‘ mind’s eye”’ the printer’s patrons form a motley crew, and a fertile 
brain, with a command of language, could be used to advantage in placing them 
properly before you. Unfortunately, I lack these essentials to do justice to the task 
you have given me, a task which, to many, would be a “ fat take.”’ 

With the advent of the art you are here to represent, it may be said, in the 
language of the day, civilization received its first boom, and man, blessed with God’s 
gift, intelligence, became the patron of the new medium created to assist in the 
promulgation of thought; while ignorance, always an imitator, followed in the wake, 
and the world’s progress, with theories good and bad, advanced with the rapid 
strides of the art preservative, to which civilization must look for the culmination of 
its glory. 

Gentlemen, the art you honor is largely responsible for the friction existing 
between its patrons, and it must aid in solving the problem over which they are now 
working, and thus bring harmony out of discord. To it must be allotted the task of 
making plain the fallacy of the prevailing belief with many that labor and capital are 
enemies, while they are one and the same, by proving that the battle of life is fought 
between thrift and prodigality, between intelligence and ignorance, of which there 
are many grades. While the right of men to combine either their labor or their capital 
cannot be denied, it is well to ask if the combination of either produce more good than 
evil. Partisanship tends to narrow the intellect and check progress. It becomesa 
toy in the hands of the demagogue who desires to lead the ignorant, and it feeds and 
encourages the curse of man, selfishness. Combinations of men beget partisans in the 
interest of the calling for which they combine, and as selfishness and ignorance, as a 
rule, outvote equity and intelligence, it is easy to see from what source springs the 
disturbing elements of labor and capital. 

With a thousand printers gathered up promiscuously, a broader intelligence and 
more common sense should be found than with an equal number of any other class 
of toilers ; hence from them more is expected. They must become leaders in the 
banishment of ignorance by the cultivation of intelligence. They must first har- 
monize themselves, then their patrons, for in so doing they will harmonize the world. 

It is fifty years and over since I became a printer’s devil, and from that day till 
now I have felt an interest in the art, an interest akin to that which an American feels 
for his native state when absent from it; pleasure hearing of its prosperity, and the 
reverse at its adversity. From a working printer 1 advanced until I became a patron 
of the several branches, and for more than the third of a century I have continued to 
be so, until it has become a habit, a necessity, from which I never expect to be freed. 
Being an honorary member of a typographical union, I sometimes feel I have a right 
to criticise, if not to vote, and were I to do so I should say that the interests of the 
several branches of printing are so diverse that it must be difficult to harmonize them, 
and I doubt if it ever can be properly done. I remember that when I had reached 
the position of an expert typesetter on a daily paper I really knew but little of the art 
of printing, and when my ambition led me into the job office, to make myself useful 
was learning a new trade. Between the job printer and the newspaper compositor 
there is, to me, about the same difference as that which exists between a house 
painter and a scenic artist, and I should say each should attend to their own affairs. 
This is digressing, talking of printers and not their patrons ; but a feeling of interest 
for all branches must be my excuse. : 

Had I the power to present a picture of ‘‘ our patrons’’ what a panorama would 
be produced: Groups of sublime thoughts, followed by the ridiculous antics of both 
rich and poor, would pass before us. Purity, humility, greed, selfishness, political 
ambition, honest and dishonest, both clad in the same garments, would be seen as 
the patrons of the art, each using printer’s ink for their own personal good. Having 
outlined the picture, it will be better finished by leaving each of you to fill in and 
color with facts within your own reach. 

You, gentlemen, having the world for patrons, must aim to cull from them and 
distribute the knowledge calculated to lead mankind in the right direction. Through 
you, and those who work with and for you, the world is to be taught that labor and 
capital create and support each other—’tis the viciousness in man which desires to 





make them appear as opponents, and it is this viciousness, aided by ignorance, 
which intelligence must attack and destroy, for they are the parents of all the wild 
theories, isms and discordant elements which are now disturbing the world. 

There is much that is bad and corrupt in capital and labor—they ere one and 
the same both for good and evil, and in the hands of the vicious and selfish neither 
produce permanent good. In such hands a little capital and a little Jabor mixed 
with a large amount of dirty water will produce a commodity called stock —not ten 
per cent of all produced being of any positive good. The schemes of the present 
day combine these stocks, and place them before a gullible people, labeled ¢7us/, 
to the detriment of honest labor and honest capital. 

This headwork of the schemers will have its day — being part of the friction 
which is to produce a future smoothness when attacked and subdued by intelligence, 
as it will be through the medium you represent. Among “our patrons ’”’ will be found 
far more good than bad, and when properly sorted and adjusted a form will be 
presented of such equitable proportions that it will be accepted by the world as 
truth, Truth with all its power, teaching that as man is a free agent in the sight of 
God so he must be in the eye of his fellow man. Teaching that in our free country 
every vesture of slavery must be abolished, and that individual liberty coupled with 
an honest manhood alone can produce the ultimate happiness of the human race— 
including that of ‘‘ our patrons.”’ 


In the absence of Mr. W. C. Martin, of New York, who was to have 
responded to “Our Sister Societies,” Mr. R. Harmer Smith, who pre- 
sided over the convention, replied very pleasantly, and gave an inter- 
esting history of the parent society, the New York Typothetz. 

The toast of “ ‘The Publishers,” assigned to Mr. H. T. Rockwell, 
president of the Boston Typothetee, who was compelled to leave for 
home a short time before his name was called, was acknowledged in a 
fitting manner by Mr. Albert J. Wright, president of the Wright & Potter 
Printing Company. 

“The Typefounder”’ was represented by Mr. A. P. Luse, of the firm 
of Marder & Luse, and responded to as follows : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

1 could with propriety say that it would have been a better use of time if some- 
one more competent than myself had been called upon to respond to this toast. But 
by the absence of the worthy gentleman, my respected senior, to whom this duty was 
assigned, the mantle of his eloquence seems to have fallen upon me. I think, there- 
fore, I cannot better illustrate my position than by relating cne of his little stories, an 
Esop fable, as it were. ‘Two boys who were working in a field were caught in a 
heavy storm. ‘Taking shelter under a tree, it was struck by lightning. One of the 
boys, turning to the other, asked: *‘ Bill, can you pray?” ‘‘ No,”’ says Bill, ‘‘ I can’t 
pray.” ‘* Well,’ says the first one, ‘‘ Something’s got to be done.’’ So, in my case, 
I felt that ‘‘something’s got to be done.’’ A great industry, such as I represent this 
evening, is brought prominently before a meeting representing millions of money; a 
vast and constantly increasing business ; an art requiring unceasing patience, great 
skill and energy, and an abundance of that most convenient commodity, brains. It 
takes all these qualities to successfully conduct a printing and publishing business, 
and I feel tonight that I am addressing gentlemen who have all of this invested 
capital. Knowing this, I recognize in this toast your kindly and generous feeling to 
“The Typefounder,”’ and for and in the name of the typefounders of America allow 
me to thank you for the good wishes so implied. Typefounding and the art of 
printing each may claim great antiquity and equal respectability. The long list of 
great and honored names connected therewith need not be here enumerated. Neither 
should we, their followers, presume to shirk the narrow pathway along which so 
many of these great and noble men have traveled. But we say point with mingled 
feelings of sadness and of pride to that simple slab of marble upon which may be read : 
** Benjamin Franklin, Printer.’’ Through the long line of centuries we know that 
tradition asserts that movable types were used even before the dawn of the Christian 
era, but it is more than tradition that the noble art was really born into life only four 
centuries ago. Its struggles for existence and position during long years in the Old 
World, are now matters of history. Coming down nearer to our own time, the art of 
printing was ahead in the race for a foothold in our own country; but with gigantic 
strides the art of typefounding has caught up, aye, gone ahead in the race, until now 
the artistic printer calls loudly upon his best friend, the typefounder, for his newest 
designs and his latest ideas to help him out, and the salutation of the printer to the 
typefounder is: ‘‘ What have you new?” or, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, hurry up my 
sorts.’”’ Twin brothers as they are, the typefounder, the printer, up the hill of prog- 
ress they have climbed until they can look back through a long vista of years, and 
wonder at their own achievements. But I may speak more particularly here of 





American printers and of American typefounders, and boldly assert that nowhere on 
the face of the earth are they excelled, or even equaled as such in their respective 
branches, old England not excepted. But in all this progress, this vast spirit of 
enterprise there is one drawback, inadequate compensation, anda threatened danger 
that it may become even worse. This feeling of danger and insecurity is then the 
cause of this first general meeting of a great society, the Typothetz. As I look 
around in the faces of those gathered here I think I can read in them a look which 
plainly says, ‘‘ Something’s got to be done,”’ and only adding that I believe any 
support can be relied upon in so good a cause from “‘ The Typefounder.’”’ I thank 
you, gentlemen, for your attention. 


“Fraternity of Employing Printers.” Mr. James Davidson, of 
Louisville, responded to this toast as follows : 


Mr. Chairman and Brothers: 
It is said that Mr. Spurgeon is in the habit of testing the abilities of the more 





promising students of his college, by obliging them to go into the pulpit with a sealed 
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envelope in their hands containing the text of their addresses. On one of these 
occasions a student, on opening the paper, found this subject set, ‘‘ apply the story 
of Zaccheus to your own personal qualifications and call,’’ and he delivered him- 
self in the following way: ‘‘ My brethren, the subject on which I have to address 
you today, is a comparison between Zaccheus and my own qualifications. Well, the 
first thing that we read about Zaccheus, is, that he was of small stature, and I never 
felt so small as Ido now. In the second place, we read that he climbed up in a tree, 
which is very much my position now. Thirdly, we read that Zaccheus made haste 
to come down, in which I joyfully follow his example.” 

I feel very much, on this occasion, like the young man referred to, as I rise to 
address the United Typothete of America, embracing as it does so much learning, 
and even some of the ‘‘ wise men of the East.”’ 

The fraternity of employing printers are a very important body of men in car- 
rying on the business of this active, enterprising age. Without the printer, and 
those closely related to him, the wheels of commerce wou'd come to a standstill. 
No business scarcely, however small, can be run successfully without calling in the 
aid of the printer. The very first thing to be done is to have forms printed. 

Besides being essential in every industry, how much the art of printing contrib- 
utes to advance the culture and intelligence of the men and the women who live in 
our times. ‘The newspaper, the trade journal, the literary and scientific magazine, 
the schoolkook and every product of the press that is pure and wholesome, tends to 
the elevation and comfort of all classes of society. The products of the printer are 
at once both a necessity and a luxury. What a source of profit and enjoyment to 
get regularly the morning and evening newspaper, and glean from them all the 
news, great and small, both at home and abroad, and that, too, for a mere trifle in 
the matter of cost. What a luxury it is to take up a well printed, beautifully illus- 
trated volume, and in the quiet of the evening hours peruse its pages and study the 
beauties of the illustrations brought out by the tool of the engraver. 

Referring to the fraternal relations that should exist among employing printers, 
I would call your attention to our convention just closed as a striking, practical illus- 
tration of fraternal intercourse. Here we had a body of men, from nearly every 
section of the country, with widely differing interests, although engaged in the same 
pursuit — some running strictly union offices, some non-union and some mixed offices, 
but all treating each other with the utmost courtesy and consideration. That of 
itself would be ample compensation for all the trouble and expense of holding this 
convention had nothing more been accomplished. But more has been accomplished ; 
an international organization has been formed, embracing the master printers of this 
country and Canada. We understand each other better, and envy, jealousy and 
ruinous underbidding will, I trust, disappear as we become better acquainted with 
each other through local organization all over the land and by these annual meetings. 
We need the support, counsel and sympathy of each other in the trials and vexations 
that beset our pathway, for they are many. Let us remember the pledges made to 
each other, and ever bear in mind the sentiment, or motto, coupled to the toast to 
which I am speaking, that ‘‘ united we stand, divided we fal].”’ 

The veteran, Mr. J. W. Butler, of Chicago, replied to “The Paper 
Trade” in the following appropriate remarks: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I cannot better respond to the sentiment of the toast before us than to say 
the paper trade marks the growth of a nation, If the paper business is prosperous, 
it is a sure sign that the inhabitants are an industrious and prosperous people; 
hence, the history of the paper trade in a city or state as well, is full of interest 
not only to those engaged in the business, but to the citizens generally. History 
teaches us that agriculture was the first industry, but in the beginning were 
created the heavens and the earth, and on the fifth day, the insects and creeping 
things. If the wasp or hornet was then brought out, there was a paper maker 
at work in Eden before Adam and Eve began gardening, for the wasp’s nest is 
really a paper house. From its nest the ancients learned the art of making paper 
out of pulp, Hence we see that this trade, like every other trade in the world, 
owes its foundation to some hint in nature, which the genius of man has been 
able to lay hold of, and carry on to perfection. But if I were to discuss the 
influence of the relations of the paper maker, book maker, and other professions 
represented by you, gentlemen, here tonight, in their influence on the nineteenth 

century civilization, I should have to touch on almost everything under the sun. 
For paper is allied to civilization in almost every way. It is the receptacle and 
disseminator of science, the products of art and literature, the great means of keep- 
ing industries and commerce thriving. It barrels our flour, wraps our goods, 
enters into our personal wear, and household use. It rolls beneath our railway 
cars, we eat off it, drink from it, wear it on our heads, necks, bosoms and feet. 
It covers our houses, lines our carpets, diverts our leisure hours with cards. 
Baby cradles are made of it, and sometimes forms our coffins. 

To enumerate all the advantages which the invention of paper has afforded 
mankind, it is indeed useless to attempt, whether we look at the man of science, 
who, being neither artist nor manufacturer, yet is thus enabled to communicate 
his plans and projects with accuracy and ease, for mechanics to improve upon, 
and perfect, or, indeed, if we view the growing youth, educated with such facility 
in the principles of their duty, backward even to barbarous states, softened and 
enlightened by means of this discovery, or we may take an instance, that book 
of books, which Pollock very beautifully describes as 

‘The only star by which the bark of man can navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss securely.” 


Although now a beautiful copy, printed on fine paper, gilt-edged, and well 
bound, may be purchased for 25 cents, in the reign of Henry III, it is recorded 
that two arches of the London bridge were built for a less sum than one copy of 
the bible could be purchased. Today the growing tree in the forest may be cut 
down, sent to the paper manufacturer, ground into pulp, made into paper, sent 
to the printer, and tomorrow morning we may read from it the latest events of 


interest, occurring in distant parts of the globe, as well as a full account of this 
evening’s banquet, with caricatures of its distinguished guests, doubtless as 
much resembling the Hottentot race as the gentlemen themselves. The amount 
of paper now being manufactured in the United States exceeds the amount made 
on the balance of the globe. To illustrate the growth of the paper business in 
this country I may refer to this city. In the memory of some here tonight the 
amount of paper consumed and sold here did not exceed $20,000 per annum, today 
it comes pretty well up to $22,000,000 per annum. 

In conclusion, I may say that paper is the substructure, and important factor 
of the typo’s business, one is allied to the other, all combining to build up, and 
conducive to a higher type of manhood; and like the rays of the morning sun, 
giving out its light to the dark part of the earth, a business without which the 
world today would be in mental darkness. 


Mr. Howard Lockwood, of New York, responded to the toast of 
“ The Press,” showing the advantages of the technical over the daily or 
partisan press. 

“ The Press Builders’? was ably handled by Mr. E. A. Blake, of 
Chicago, who spoke substantially as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

When informed that 1] was selected to respcnd to this toast, I was well-nigh 
overcome ; the reasons were, first, the importance of the subject, and second, how to 
treat ‘‘ the press manufacturer’’ at a banquet. Now, I know how he is treated at 
most all other places, but this was a new departure. Instead of being blamed for 
everything he is wined ; instead of being sheoled he is dined. Truly a most agree- 
able change, and one that I trust will be encouraged in the future, for ‘‘ the press 
manufacturer,’’ as I know him, has a great capacity for this sort of treatment. As I 
do not know any pleasanter place to leave him than at a banquet table, I will place 
him there for the time being, and take a brief look at the result of his efforts—past 
and present. 

When we consider that the art of printing is comparatively modern, we may 
well congratulate ourselves upon the degree of perfection it has attained. And when 
we reflect that this perfection is largely, if not entirely, the result of the genius of our 
own times — men who lived in our own day—we can indeed be thankful that welive in 
so enlightened an age. From Caxton’s time to Franklin’s there was little or no 
improvement in printing presses ; the first actual advance was made by the Earl of 
Stanhope, that consisted of making the press of iron instead of wood, and a slight 
improvement in the lever. 

The inventor of the cylinder press is somewhat in doubt, some claiming that in 
1790 Mr. Nicholson, the editor of the Philosophical Fourna/, invented and patented 
it, but that he never made any practical use of his invention. Be this as it may, the 
fact remains that ‘‘ Koenig,’’ a German mechanic, is given the credit, as it was he 
who, in 1814, made the first successful power press and printed the London Zimes 
on it, the 28th day of November, that year. 

From that time until 1855, very little improvement was made, that is, little in 
comparisor with the wonderful improvements that followed that date, in such quick 
succession. In that year (1855) the circulation of the newspapers, both in Europe 
and America, had increased to such an extent that none of the presses then in use 
were adequate to the demand, but in this case, as in all others, the press manufac- 
turer was equal to the occasion, and the result was the famous rotary press with its 
six, eight or ten cylinders, as required. This filled the gap fora time, until super- 
seded by the web perfecting press of today, printing 20,000 per hour, as against afew 
hundred per day, which was the production of the presses in use at the commence- 
ment of this century. These improvements in printing machinery made it possible 
for the masses to become readers and put education within the reach of all, and as 
education stimulates invention, the natural consequence is that “‘ all inventions are 
progressive.” 

Mr. P. F. Pettibone, of Chicago, responded to “ The Stationer ’’ in 
a ringing speech, which elicited the most enthusiastic applause. He 
said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

Most sincerely do I regret that the work and affairs of the convention, whose for- 
tunate assembling and valuable results have made these festivities both possible and 
proper, have so absorbed my time and attention that I am forced now to rise in the 
presence of these distinguished guests, and of fellow-citizens whose regard I value, 
without that preparation which, to the limit of my ability, I would gladly have made in 
some degree commensurate to the occasion and the duty assigned. For I am sure 
that you will all agree with me when I say that’ this assemblage, which, after the 
faithful work and valuable accomplishment of these past days, comes now to its 
appropriate closing, will be memorable in the annals of the craft, as the time when 
the master printers of America first became a fraternity. 

As to the sentiment, the fact which first impresses me is that there is no senti- 
ment about it. I have squeezed it and pounded it and probed it, but my efforts are 
vain to extract from it any juicy material for those twin indispensables of after-dinner 
talk — humor and eloquence. I have awkwardly whittled the quill and dipped it into 
the ink, but the result is just what my scant quotation expresses,—‘‘ No matter.”’ 
I haven’t “‘ gall’’ enough. I can see in the sentiment boundless possibilities of 
pathos. On behalf of my badgered, overworked, underpaid, sixteen hour brethren, I 
could a tale unfold that should make even a typefounder weep. But tears are not 
for the banquet, and the skeleton has no place at the feast. The stationer’s heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, but, amid such friends and surroundings, even the long- 
chastened spirit of the stationer can be gay. And (to return to the sentiment) I am 
convinced that the very able and accomplished committee who arranged this pro- 
gramme and made these assignments, encountered the same difficulty of which I 
complain. For you will notice that while to each other toast there is appended, in 











generous measure, stimulating sentiment and apt and suggestive quotation, my topic, 
if such it may be called, stands out stiff, cold, hard, unresponsive, unsupported and 
lonesome. Nothing for it to twine about — nothing for it to lean against. 

Or, shifting the conditions from the toasts to the speakers, as each other speaker 
has come to his turn to walk the plank, he has found in these sentiments and quota- 
tions, a sort of moral life-preserver or metaphoric plank to which he may rise from 
the first cold immersion in the uncertain waters, while he blows out the waters and 
breathes in the wind which may keep him afloat until he can gracefully touch 
bottom, or until the glimmer of a far-away thought shall shine hope into his heart; 
while I am unceremoniously tumbled overboard — after due notice, to be sure—and 
no friendly plank of suggestion splashes to my rescue, and my despairing clutch finds 
no friendly line of thought let down up which I may climb to the glad refuge of an 
idea 

But another thing occurs to me, which may explain this apparently barbarous 
action of the committee, while it also gives to the speaker his first gleam of hope. For 
you will notice that, while we have toasted nearly everybody else, the pressmakers, 
the papermakers, the typemakers — our accessories before the fact—the fellows for 
whom we work —there is no provision for ourselves as ourselves, for printers as 
printers, or for the cognate trades—the lithographer, the blank-book maker, the 
binder and others. And so may it not be that the committee, recognizing in the 
stationer a condensed epitome of all these, have focussed upon him, in his represent- 
ative and vicarious capacity, the compliments and correspondent responsibilities 
which else would have been distributed to his several elements? And, as you may 
easily find a suggestive sentiment appropriate to June or December, but shall hardly 
find one appropriate to the group of months which make the year, so may not the 
committee have found in the complex and comprehensive nature of the toast its 
despair, as, in its at least partial analysis, your speaker now finds his only hope. 

For the functions of the modern stationer go far beyond the narrow limits which 
gave the calling its name. The dictionary says that the stationer is a ‘‘ person who 
sells paper and quills,’’ and he is called a stationer because he has a stand, or 
station, in distinction from the person who, before him, Jedd/ed these commodities 
(so you see that we were evolved from the peddler, and, I may observe in passing, 
that I am sure we should all be devoutly thankful if, in the process of evolution, the 
peripatetic instinct had been more thoroughly eradicated). 

3ut does anyone now know a stationer who is not a stationer, steam book and 
job printer (always steam), blankbook manufacturer, bookbinder lithographer, steel 
and copperplate engraver, and, perhaps, also dealer in bookbinders’ stock, tools and 
machinery ? 

Occasionally you may find a stationer who is so fortunate as not to have a 
printing office, but your thoroughbred stationer generally takes it all in. If the 
printer’s is the ‘‘ art preservative of all arts,’”’ the stationer’s is the ‘‘ trade indispens- 
able to all trades.’”’ Some'trades, like the typemaker or pressmaker, touch only the 
happy few, but the stationer touches all business, and so knows all business. He is 
a counting-house stationer, and thoroughly acquainted with the most approved office 
system for all kinds of mercantile and manufacturing establishments. He knows the 
demands of the accountant in all his different functions; of the buying, selling, 
shipping, receiving and credit departments, and can give pointers to a professor in a 
commercial college. He is a railroad stationer, and knows all about how to runa 
railroad. He is a bank stationer, and can operate a bank (though it sometimes 
occurs that a bank operates a stationer). He is a law stationer, and knows a!] about 
conveyancing forms and the records and processes of all courts —county, circuit, 
appellate, superior, state, federal, chancery, common law, and criminal—and the 
duties and demands of all public officers connected therewith. He is a society 
stationer, and knows all the niceties and etiquette of the visiting card and the invita- 
tion. Of course, he knows all about the natural history of the steel pen, is familiar 
with the anatomy of the latest automatic pencil, and profoundly versed in the innate 
total depravity of the whole race of stylographic pens. 

But all these are only the minor, easy matters. Your stationer is likewise a 
printer. He is very much a printer, and nothing if not a printer. Hecan tell at a 
glance just how many pages a4 given pile of manuscript will make, and just what 
type should be used for any given job, and just how long it will take the industrious 
compositor to set it, and just how much he can get for it, provided the other fellow 
don’t figure lower. He can tell by the expression of his eye just what will suit the 
fellow who don’t know what he wants, and has seen all the samples in the repertoire 
in the vain endeavor to find out, and just how much he can charge and collect for 
“* alterations ’’ when, after repeated trials, he has finally succeeded in producing just 
what the fellow is sure he never did want. He calleth all the types by name, and 
knoweth the pica of the I. S. R. C. afar off. He has a dim, confused consciousness 
of a traditional ‘‘ devil,’’ and a very actual ‘‘hellbox,’’ and is often persuaded 
that the former is ‘‘to pay”’ all through the establishment, and that a considerable 
portion of his profits terminate in the latter. He knows that there is a ‘‘ chapel”’ 
connected with his printing office, though he has never been invited to attend church 
there; and he is well up in the doctrine of interchangeable type bodies, and of 
justification by cardboard. He knows thoroughly all the mysteries of the press- 
room—just how many pounds of $1o-ink will be consumed in a five-thousand run 
which he has just taken in at $2 a thousand; just how long it will take his best 
pressman to make ready a sixteen-page cut form, providing copy is coming in rather 
slow, and this is almost the last form on the rack. He knows all about overlays and 
blankets, and the mysteries of the stop-cylinder, two-revolution, and more or less 
numerous roller distribution. And to his printing he adds lithography, and to litheg- 
raphy wood engraving, and to wood engraving electrotyping and stereotyping, and 
photo-lithography, and the wax process and zinc process, and plate engraving and 
printing, and paper ruling, and blank-book making, and book and pamphlet binding. 

Gentlemen, this is the 1pEAL stationer about whom we are talking, and these are 
only hints of what he knows ; but, unfortunately, the ac/wa/ stationer, though by 
his trials made nigh to translation, is after all only human, and of the things to be 
known about his business, the things which he personally knows for certain are 
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likely to be more than equaled by what he don’t know; and, doubtless, if he had a 
more complete, practical and technical mastery of his business, his lot might be a 
happier one. 

It is comparatively easy to be a merchant; it is comparatively easy to be a 
manufacturer ; but to be merchant and several kinds of manufacturer at once is not 
so easy. And when, after one or two hundred years of devotion to the business, the 
stationer grows weary, and wants a change, he gleefully sells his stationery stock in 
job lots to pay the typefounder, and a few tons of old type metal to pay the last note 
on the press bought several years before, and a few tons of old iron to pay his 
stationery creditors, and goes into the business of soliciting fire insurance, where the 
prime thing to be known and remembered is that printing risks are four times regular 
board rates, unless equipped with the patent back-action, automatic sprinkler. 
(Adv.) 

Oh, I do admire the man who &xzows his business —knows it down into its 
depths and up into its heights, and back through its history, and forward into its 
possibilities, and out along its lateral lines of relation and contact; who knows it 
through and through, and fore and aft, and crosswise and backward. Itis a gloryand 
a comfort of the printing business proper that most men engaged in ithave a thorough, 
practical knowledge of the art. This is not so generally true of the stationery trade ; 
and while I have a most profound respect for the many gentlemen, representatives of 
our business, sitting as honored members of this association of master printers, who, 
in spite of the oft-lamented lack of technical education in the various trades which 
harmoniously combine in the stationer, by their business sagacity, power to grasp 
essentials, energy and consummate skill of management, have builded large and suc- 
cessful institutions, I have a peculiar regard, almost akin to awe, for the thorough, 
self-poised, successful master printer. 

Master printer! ah, I like that word “‘ master,’”’ not master because employer, 
but ‘‘ master,’’ as we speak of the old art masters. Master, as Raphael was master, 
and Titian was master, and Beethoven was master — master of his art. 1 bow 
down toa De Vinne, the scholar-printer — the printer not of the century only, but 
of all time—who not content with most exhaustive mastery of his art in all its present 
details and departments and relations, and the large realization of long-cherished 
ideals, must know just as thoroughly all its past, and with loving labor traces the 
craft backward through the centuries to its pre-historic hints, and gives to us, in his 
‘* Invention of Printing,’’ a volume which every printer should proudly place in his 
library among his most cherished books. I take off my hat toa McNally, a Leonard, 
a Donnelley, and many others who have patiently risen through all the grades to the 
leadership of eminent establishments. 

Nor would I forget to honor the executive officers in our establishments, who 
bear the important responsibilities placed upon them with honor to their principals 
and themselves. , 

And so, if I might pluck one flower in behalf of each of the varied departments 
which blend to make the stationer, I am sure that with the glad consent of my 
brethren, I would wreathe them all into a chaplet, and place it upon the frosted 
brows of the successful master printer. And, if I may be permitted the liberty, I will 
close by proposing a health to one whom I have long idealized —I hope not extrava- 
gantly, certainly not invidiously—as a representative of the highest type of the 
modern printer—one whom, honoring ourselves, we have today placed at the head 
of the United Typothetz of America, and whose presence with us tonight would be 
an honor and a joy—the scholar, the historian, the accomplished man of letters, 
but, above all, and through all, and more than all, the master printer—T'heodore L. 
De Vinne. 

Having drank this toast, I regret that I must now slightly modify my praises, 
for in common with other otherwise estimable gentlemen in New York, my hero has 
recently displayed evidence of a singular moral eccentricity, or obliquity, to which 
in the face of very forcible counter arguments he adheres with an obstinacy, only to 
be explained on the theory that he ¢#zx’s that he is rzgh?, to the effect that he will not 
discharge from his employ or forbid entering his employ any person otherwise desir- 
able, for the sole reason that such person declines to join a certain specified church 
or political party, or organization of any sort. : 


’ 


Able and felicitous remarks were also made by Messrs. Slawson and 
Scott, of St. Louis; Belford, Chicago; Clemmitt, Richmond, Virginia ; 
W. H. Woodward, St. Louis; Andrews, Rochester; Parsons, Albany ; 
Geo. D. Barnard, St. Louis; Rokker, of Springfield, and Johnston, of 
Chicago. The evening entertainment was likewise enlivened by songs 
from Col. Rundlett and Mr. Chas. Moore. <A vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Andrew McNally, accompanied with three cheers, for 
his liberal entertainment of the delegates, after which the proceedings 
were brought to a close by the toast “Good Night,” by Mr. Fred 
Barnard, of Chicago. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

Amid such an occasion and scene as now surround us, we feel how difficult is our 
task in bidding our guests adieu. As beautiful gifts from delighted hearts are chased 
in language to remind the recipients to live again their ripe enjoyment, so do we seek 
to carve in your memories the pleasant hours of this our first banquet. You will find 
again your homes, your loved ones, the grasp of old and tried friends ; but before these 
transitions we ask that you mark our pleasure to have heard wisdom we shall remem- 
ber and honest words we shall revere. And now, as by magic almost, you speed on 
your way, bear with you our lasting esteem, confidence and regard. Farewell, and 
again, farewell. 

“Auld Lang Syne” was then sung with a vim, after which the 
company dispersed, all present declaring that the first banquet of the 
United Typothetz of America had been an unqualified success. 




















CHICAGO NOTES. 


THE record of the cases of the Chicago anarchists contained 
2,000,000 words, and they were copied with typewriters for the purpose 
of appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 


THE American Electrotype Foundry, Anton Demling, proprietor 
(successor to American Electrotype Co.), 196 and 198 South Clark 
street, is prepared to promptly execute all orders for wood, photo and 
wax engraving, and also to guarantee first-class work. 


Messrs. LANE & Ustick, formerly with the W. O. Tyler Paper 
Company, have opened an office for the sale of paper on commission, at 
room 8, 177 La Salle street. We wish them success, and feel satisfied 
that all orders committed to their trust will be promptly and satisfactorily 
executed. 

IH. G, LATHAM, a gentleman well and favorably known to the trade, 
has opened an establishment at 42 Dearborn street, for the sale of the 
Charter Gas and Charter Gasoline Engines. He has also in stock a 
large assortment of bookbinders’ and printers’ machinery, etc. See 
advertisement. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of the fall issue of the /~/ectrotype 
Journal, published by A. Zeese & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Its specimens of calendars for 1888 are gotten up in the highest style of 
the art, and are varied enough in design, size and shape to suit every 


taste and class of work. By all means write for a copy. 


Tue Central Show Printing Company has been organized at 140-146 
Monroe street, with Mr. Chas. W. Gindele as president, and Mr. Chas. 
G. Hale as manager. Their facilities for turning out theatrical and 
show printing of every character is unrivaled, while the gentlemen 
having charge of the various departments have secured almost a national 
reputation. 

THE stock of the Tyler Paper Company, of this city, was disposed 
of November I, at auction, in open court, to B. F. Hosford, and 
brought 80 cents on the dollar of its cost price. Bradner, Smith & Co. 
bid 7934 cents, and the J. W. Butler Paper Co. 62 cents on the dollar. 
The price realized was much higher than anticipated, and will enable 
the assignee to pay creditors about 20 cents on the dollar. 


T. E. Rick, manager of the Bradner Smith & Co. paper house, is at 
his desk again after a two months’ absence in Europe. He looks and 
feels excellently well. He took in London, Paris, Switzerland and a 
portion of Germany. As he went wholly for pleasure, he did not tax 
his mind with things connected with the paper business. He visited 
one of the largest paper mills in England, however, but saw nothing in 
it to occasion surprise—nothing better, or even as good, as can be seen 
by a visit to the same class of mill in this country. 


THE J. W. Butler Paper Company, 183, 185 and 187 Monroe street, 
has now in stock one of the largest and choicest assortment of fancy 
stationery especially adapted for the holiday season that has ever been 
offered to the trade. Its line of visiting, advertising and New Years’ 
cards, ball programmes, steel engraved, lithographed and embossed 
folders, menu cards, novelties in circulars, wedding goods, etc., embraces 
the special features of the season in almost endless profusion, and in 
quantities to meet all demands which may be made upon it. 

A FAMILY reunion of a somewhat unusual character took place 
at Maplewood, at the residence of Mr. James L. Lee, president of the 
Shniedewend & Lee Company, on Tuesday, October 4, when, on the 
occasion referred to, six brothers and sisters were reunited at the social 
board after a prolonged separation of thirty-four years. These consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. T. H. L. Lee, Exeter, Nebraska; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
Longbottom, Halifax, Yorkshire, England; Mr. and Mrs. John L. 
Gray, Clinton, Iowa; Mr. George C. Lee, Moline, Illinois; Mr. and 
Mrs. Jas. L. Lee and Mrs. Howard, Chicago. 


GrORGE S. AND NEwMAN T. HALL, proprietors of the Illustrated 
Publishing Company, 231 Lake street, made an assignment a few days 
ago to Kenneth R. Smoot. The cause of the failure is alleged to be 
due to the fact that the Halls had executed several thousand dollars’ 
worth of negotiable paper which the Regan Publishing Company had 
disposed of, and which could not now be met. The assignee states that 
a forced sale of the stock would result in the creditors receiving not over 
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50 cents on the dollar, whereas if time is given all the claims can be 
paid by next spring. ‘The assets are $8,000 and the liabilities $20,000. 

A NEw SCALE FoR MEASURING TyPE, ENGRAVINGS, ETc.—We 
have received from the publishers, Messrs. George H. Benedict & Co., 
Chicago, a new and unique scale for measuring type from the proofs or 
rule measurements. The principle on which the scale is drawn is based 
on the discovery of the possibility of adapting curved lines to represent 
the possible change in form of a square surface to rectangular without 
changing the area of that surface. The scale is divided by lines show- 
ing a difference of one square inch in surface. These are printed in 
red over an ordinary inch scale in blue; over these in black are fifteen 
columns of figures, each one representing a key to a particular size of 
type, and including all sizes from brilliant to paragon. The key 
columns are divided by lines running parallel to the square inch lines 
and representing each division of one hundred ems. By placing the 
proof on the scale (the same as for measuring electrotypes), or by mark- 
ing the size of the form on the inch scale the number of ems in 
hundreds, or the number of square inches, can be found at a glance by 
following the curved lines to the column of figures representing the size 
of type to be used. The size of the scale is 12 by 18 inches, and we 
have no doubt but that it will prove very useful to printers and engrav- 
ers. Its use would certainly be the means of preventing many mistakes 


in estimates. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

APPLETON’s (Wisconsin) paper output is only surpassed by that of 
Lockport, New York. 

THE Canada Paper Company has just started up its new mill at 
Windsor Mills, Quebec. 

THE liabilities of the Erwin Lane Paper Company, of Elkhart, 
Indiana, are estimated at $75,000. 

THE new mill at Kokomo, Indiana, will be started up, December 
I, on straw board, with eight 800-lb. engines and one 92-inch machine. 
This is a new mill and uses natural gas for fuel. 

THERE is a strong market and an upward tendency in all kinds of 
wrapping paper. In paper made from jute butts there has been a 
marked improvement within the last three months. : 

Tue Glen Falls Paper Mill Company, of Canton, has contracted to 
supply the New York /Vor/d with paper for a year for $800,000. To 
meet the terms the paper company will have to ship a carload of paper 
every day. 

THE GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin, has completed 
its mill, and has started up. The mill is to run on tub-sized writings, 
super-sized and super-calendered book and envelope papers, with a 
capacity of five tons per day. 

Ir is reported that a rich American is about to establish a paper 
factory at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, with a capital of at least $500,000. 
The principal material used will be “ lechuguilla,” a fibrous plant which 
grows abundantly in that section. 

Ir is reported in the paper trade that a company, composed of the 
eight leading paper manufacturers of the country, has been organized at 
Canajoharie, New York, with a capital of $2,000,000, to be known as 
the American Paper Bag Company. 

THE Richmond & Backus Company, of Detroit, Michigan, have 
succeeded in securing the order for two thousand record books, to be 
distributed in every county in Michigan. To fill this order it will be 
requisite to use no less than 250 reams of “ Old Berkshire Mills 36-inch 
linen ledger,’ which is good for Messrs. Carson & Brown, of Dalton, 
Massachusetts. ‘They received the order to supply the paper on the 3d 
instant, and are now driving ahead on that and other work. 

AT a recent meeting of the straw-paper makers, held at Albany, New 
York, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That,the present situation of the straw-paper business seems to require 
and warrant an increased price for paper, and this association recommends to the 
executive committee at their coming meeting to carefully consider this question and 
make such advance as in their investigation and judgment seems wise. 

Resolved, That if it becomes necessary to sustain any schedule made by this 
association to reduce production, we will carry out any resolution requiring such 


reduction, 
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UNABLE TO AGREE. 


The following were. the concluding letters which passed between the 
committee of the United Typothetz and the committee appointed by the 


International Typographical Union : 
Cuicaco, October 20, 1887. 

To the Conference Committee of the International Typographical Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—We beg to inform you that your communication of this date was 
duly received by us and laid before the body we represent, and that after duly con- 
sidering the same the following was unanimously adopted as their ultimatum: 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous decision of this convention that the present 
condition of trade demands that ten hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 

Resolved, That should particular locations, or offices in special lines of trade, 
in any locali.y, consider it to their advantage to work nine hours per day at a pro 
rata of the scale, it shall be their privilege to do so. 


In behalf of the committee. Sam Stawson, Chairman. 


To the foregoing the following reply was submitted: 


To the Officers and Members of the United Typothetea: 

GENTLEMEN,— At a meeting of the committee of the International Typograph- 
ical Union the following was adopted : 

Resolved, That this committee unanimously reject the ultimatum of the United 
Typothete. 

If, however, the employers’ convention has any further proposition to submit te 
the Conference Committee of the International Typographical Union, it will receive 
respectful consideration. An early reply is requested. 

GeorGE CLARK, Chairman. 
W.S. McCrevey, Secretary. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Ep. GILLETTE is now connected with the Chicago Paper 
Company. 

Mr. H. M. HALt, of George Bruce’s Son & Co., typefounders, 
New York, paid us a pleasant visit last month while on a trip west. He 
is emphatically the right man in the right place. 

Mr. T. W. CARPENTER has severed his connection with the Cald- 
well Printing Works, Birmingham, Alabama. ‘The business will be 
continued under the same name by Mr. C. H. Caldwell. 


Mr. J. W. PHINNEY, whose business life has been spent in connec- 
tion with the Dickinson Typefoundry of Boston, has been admitted a 
partner in the firm of Phelps, Dalton & Co. His host of friends con- 
gratulate him on his well-deserved promotion. 


Mr. R. T. Brown, of the Brown Folding Machine Company, Frie, 
Pennsylvania, paid us a pleasant visit a few days ago. He reports 
business booming, orders being far in excess of the ability of the com- 
pany to fill them as promptly as desired. 

AMONG those who have recently visited our city on business and 
pleasure may be mentioned F. W. Coon, publisher /Visconsin Tobacco 
Reporter, Edgerton, Wisconsin; Fred L. Smith, of Harrison & Smith, 
printers, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Edwin D. Coe, editor Register, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; John S. Bullock, of Bullock & Falvey, job 
printers, Racine, Wisconsin; Oscar Freese, printer, Danville, Illinois, 
and Fred S. Richards, ews office, McGregor, Iowa. 

W. R. B. Moss, assistant superintendent of the Moss Engraving 
Company, 535 Pearl street, New York, with whose productions the 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are well acquainted, paid his first 
visit to Chicago, November 15. He is full of good cheer; reports 
business all that could reasonably be desired, and it is needless to add, 
is deeply in love with ¢he city of the West. He is an agreeable gentle- 
man, and THE INLAND PRINTER hopes to again have the pleasure of 


meeting him, 





SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

J. EVELETH GRIFFITH, Holyoke, Mass. Specimens of fe printing, 
everyone of which is a gem. 

MORNING Telegraph job office, New London, Conn. Two pleasing 
and unique letter and bill heads in colors. 

STEVENS & DANES, Republican office, Homer, N. Y. Samples of 
general commercial work, the composition and presswork of which are 
more than creditable. 

H. O. SHEPARD & Co., Chicago. An illustrated catalogue of 180 
pages, for Fuller & Warren Company. The cuts are exquisitely printed, 





the composition, display, register, etc., is all that could be desired, and 
the entire job is in keeping with the enviable record which this well- 
known firm has established for turning out first-class work. 

PARKER & Son, Washington, D. C. Several specimens of labels 
and general job printing, on all of which the presswork might be 
materially improved. 

A. F. WAGNER, Freeport, Ill. A large number of meritorious speci- 
mens of general, every-day work, ranging from a business card to a full- 
sheet colored poster. Every sample sent is a creditable job. 

E. F. Rowe, Auburn, N. Y. Business card in gold and colors, the 
design of which is original. We think, however, there is a little too 
much straining after effect, and the use of rule and ornaments is 
excessive. 

BRADDEN & BAILEY, Calgary, Alberta, N. W.T. We wish we could 
show to our readers a bunch of samples recently received from the far-off 
province of Alberta. ‘They are certainly the product of a master of his 
trade. A portion of the letterheads, circulars and cards, in colors, are 
equal to any work of a similar character which we have ever received. 

Foster, Rok & CRONE, Chicago. The artistic though unique 
work turned out by this firm is fast securing for it a national reputation, 
and the specimens now before us go a long way to justify this assertion. 
They are all the productions of first-class workmen, and possess a char- 
acteristic which has become a trademark, so to speak. While somewhat 
grotesque, they are both harmonious and attractive. 

SPECIMENS have also been received from 777dune job office, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Skidmore & Co., New York; Wilbur G. Smith, Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; handsome calendar, from the Jersey City Printing 
Co.; Bullard Printing House, Wheeling, W. Va.; James Hough, 


Guelph, Ont. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

Detroir UNION accepted the offer of the employers to shut down 
at three o’clock on Saturdays in lieu of nine hours a day. 

PRESSMEN’S UNION No. 6, of St. Louis, has reconsidered its action 
and demand for the adoption of the nine-hour movement. 

THE Lvening Journal chapel, of Detroit, now has a sick benefit 
association, which gives $10 a week benefit to sick members. 

Ir is said that the New York /Vor/d office is no place for incom- 
petent workmen. If a man fails to meet the requirements of a news- 
paper hand he is slid indefinitely. 

An international catalogue of the principal current European publi- 
cations is about to be started in Panis. It will appear monthly, with the 
title of the Bulletin Bibliographique. 

THE first book printed in the Russian language was published at 
Amsterdam in the year 1699. Peter the Great conceded to the printer, 
for the term of fifty years, a monopoly of the typographic art in Russia. 

WILLIAM T. STANSBURY has been a compositor on the Baltimore 
Sun for fifty years, and yet his eyes are as good as ever, and he nightly 
sets the financial column in agate, the smallest type that is used on that 
paper. 

THE November 3 issue of the Kankakee (Ill.) Gaze¢te, is a creditable 
production, both from a journalistic and typographic standpoint. It 
forms a striking contrast to the majority of country weeklies, and the 
presswork would do honor to any office. 

THE New York Press, a morning daily and Sunday journal, straight 
republican in politics, is to be started in New York by ex-Postmaster- 
General Hatton. ‘The capital stock, $200,000, is all paid up, and 
negotiations are in progress for an office within two blocks of the post- 
office. 

THE Saturday Morning Sun, is the name of a new sixteen-page 
illustrated weekly, recently established in the city of Guelph, Canada, 
by Mr. James Hough, Jr., a gentleman well known to the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It is a very creditable production, both from a 
literary and a typographical standpoint, and we wish it abundant 
success. Price $2.50 per year. 

In 1883 there were in Switzerland 294 letterpress printing offices, 
with 2,441 operatives, overseers included; in 1886 the number of offices 

















hadegrown to 347, with 2,791 operatives. The decrease in the percent- 
age of the workpeople, when compared with the number of offices, is an 
evident proof of the smallness of most Swiss offices. The increase in 
the number of offices is spoken of as being quite out of proportion with 
the requirements of the people. In Basle, for instance, there were in 
1874 eleven offices, giving one office to every 5,800 inhabitants. There 
are now twenty-five, which means an office to every 2,640 inhabitants. 
The same ratio applied to London would bring the number of London 
letterpress printing offices above 1,600. 

Lerrsic, the center of the German printing trade, possessed in 1886, 
according to a recently published statement, 120 letterpress and litho- 
graphic offices, which give occupation to 8,073 persons; 72 of these use 
gas or steam power. ‘The largest firms are Julius Klinkhardt (letter- 
press, litho-printing and typefoundry), 587 persons; Wezel and Nau- 
mann (litho), 540; Réder (music engraving and printing), 522; F. A. 
Brockhaus, 487; Breitkopf and Hiirtel, 427; B. G. Teubner, 383; 
Bibliographisches Institut, 319; Giesecke and Devrient, 308; Schelter 
and Giesecke (typefoundry), 303; and Meissner and Buch (chromo- 
litho), 272. The machine factory of Karl Krause (calenders, glazing 
machines, hydraulic presses, machines for bookbinders, etc.) gives occu- 
pation to 428 hands, and the manufacture of wire-stitching machines by 
Brehmer Brothers employs 196 hands. In the printing offices there 
were in constant going Io rotaries, 63 double and 628 single printing 
machines (194 of which were litho), 33 two-color machines, 117 treadle 
presses, 532 hand-presses (litho included), and 846 auxiliary machines 
(for glazing, paper cutting, etc.). An average calculation of the work 
of these machines (treadle and hand-presses included) shows that more 
than 1,300 millions of sheets are printed annually at Leipsic. Of book- 
binding establishments the town possesses 34, with 1,544 hands and 
1,320 different machines. ‘The concerns with more than 100 hands are 
F. A. Barthel, 133; Hiibel and Denck, 129; Sperling, 125; Bésenberg, 
112, and Herzog, 111. There are two printing ink factories, namely, 
Frey & Lening and Berger & Wirth. 


PAPER RULING. 


There are many printers and stationers in country towns who have 
enough ruling work in the natural order of their business to keep a 
ruling machine going, yet who hesitate to add such a useful appliance to 
their plant, perhaps under the impression that it is difficult to manage, 
while at the same time they are spending each year in carriage for 
parcels as much as would purchase a first-class machine. To those 
contemplating adding this branch to their business, the accompanying 
instructions will, no doubt, be very acceptable. 

Having purchased a new ruling machine and all its necessary 
adjuncts, the first thing to be done is to cover the canvas with blotting 
paper, lightly pasted all over, which is washed off, and a fresh supply of 
blotting paper put on as required. The rollers are grooved to receive 
the cords (page cord is the best for this purpose) ; six cords are sufficient 
for general purposes, which hold the sheet onto the canvas to prevent 
it slipping when the pins come onto it. The cords may be tied, or 
(which is far better) wax-ended on, thus obviating the knot of the tie. 
The machine is now in working order; therefore set the pattern, which 
is marked in pencil on the copy, by placing the brass ruling-pens in the 
slide to the pattern and distances required; the pens (if new) having 
previously been prepared by putting a nib on them. ‘This operation is 
performed in the following manner, namely: a sheet of fine sand or 
glass paper is placed on the canvas, and the pens are drawn over it 
several times in the same direction, as if ruling work; then pour out 
some red, blue, or any other colored ink required, inte a common basin, 
adding a tablespoonful of ox-gall to a pint. If the paper has a greasy 
or rough surface, it sometimes requires a great deal more gall, in order to 
make the lines adhere. Trocure a piece of stout ironing blanket, about 
three and a half inches wide, and the length of the pen-slide; soak the 
flannel in the basin of prepared ink, and squeeze it slightly, to take the 
dropping wet out of it; the wet flannel is then tacked on to the pen 
slide, to overlap the pens about half way. It is necessary to use brass 
pins, or dyer’s points, to tack the flannel on, which must be driven in only 
a short distance, just sufficient to hold the flannel on; this is to allow 
of the easy removal of the flannel at any time. Having procured a 
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small sash tool, dip it into the prepared ink, and well saturate the flannel 
which is fastened to the pen-slide, particularly that part which lies on the 
pens. 

These directions having been attended to, get a sheet of its own 
paper—or any waste sheet would do—and pass it under the pens several 
times, in order to get the lines regular, and the pens into working order. 
Should any of the lines appear thick, the pens must be closed somewhat 
with a pair of pen-plyers, till the desired fineness of line is obtained. 
When the lines appear too fine, the pens must be opened by carefully 
guiding a piece of brass or tin down the groove. A small pair of 
plyers, a pair of scissors, a small hammer and a pair of compasses are 
required, 

Everything is now in working order, and ready to go on with the 
job, care being observed that the guide is perfectly straight. If, how- 
ever, the paper should incline to run over the guide, it can be obviated 
by tapping the end of the guide in the other direction. 

The pens are generally cut up into fives or sixes on a piece, as they 
are more handy to shift for jobs. After passing the sheets through the 
machine, they must be distributed about to dry, otherwise there will be 
a set-off. Some papers cause the ink to dry much quicker than others. 
The canvas ought to be tightly stretched, but not so tight as to stick ; in 
fact, it is all the better if it shifts of itself in working, from side to side, 
gradually, about three times—from off to the near side, z7ce versa—in 
the course of ruling a ream of work. 


DOUBLE-STOP WORK, 


For double-stop work, a double-stop pen slide is required. ‘The 
pens that are placed in the under stop are somewhat shorter than those 
in the top stop. Pens that have been used before are generally selected 
to do this duty, having become shorter by the frequent wear on the sand- 
paper. ‘The reservoir of ink necessary to supply the understop must be 
a small piece of flannel on the lower stop pen, previous to the flannel 
being placed on the upper pens, as before explained. 

The weather will have an effect upon the canvas: for instance, in 
very wet weather it will become perfectly tight—so much so that it is 
with difficulty the machine can be turned; in very dry weather, the 
opposite will take place. To obviate this, there is a screw attached to the 
bottom of the canvas roller, which must be slackened or tightened, as 
the case may be, care being taken at all times to work the canvas just 
sufficiently slack enough to allow of its being pulled from side to side, 
as required. > 

In ruling stop work—that is, where any given number of perpen- 
dicular lines stop at, or start from, a horizontal line —let the sheet be 
drawn into the machine; and when the line it is desired to start from is 
immediately under the pens, lower them gently, taking the hand off the 
thumb-piece attached to the carriage (which is that part carrying the 
slide wherein the pattern is set) ; unless this is done the pressure of the 
hand is very likely to take the pens off their bearings —that is, some 
pens will mark, others very indifferently, and some not at all. Previous 
to tacking the flannels upon the pens, it will be at all times most essen- 
tial to see all the pens have an equal bearing, that they all press evenly, 
and at the same time, upon the paper. This can be readily done by 
drawing into the machine any smooth waste sheet, and letting the pens 
gently down upon it; if there are any that have not a sufficient bearing, 
press them down gently with the finger ; if they all have too much bear- 
ing, or want of bearing, or pressure, make use of the screw, which is 
fixed for that purpose, on the carriage, at the further, or off side, of the 
machine. 

To insure regularity and evenness of lines, great care must be taken 
in feeding or supplying the flannel with ink ; too large a quantity will 
flow down too rapidly, and cause thick or gouty lines, blots, etc.; too 
little will cause missing lines, or lines marking here and there. For go- 
through work —that is to say, faint only, or any pattern passing through 
the machine rapidly, which can be done at the rate of three thousand per 
hour, it will be necessary to feed (that is, draw the brush from right to left 
along the flannel) every three or four sheets; in fact, the brush must 
never be out of the right hand while rapidly turning with the left. For 
a simple stop work pattern, feeding lightly, every twelve or fifteen 
sheets will suffice. When the brush is not in use, it should be laid 
across the basin; when the flannels are taken off, they must be squeezed 
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between the hands; they must also be washed in warm water once a 
week, together with the brush. 
RULE FOR MIXING INKS. 

Take, in a basin, of red, blue, or black, one quart; in another basin, 
put one tablespoonful of ox-gall (sheep’s will do if the former cannot 
readily be obtained) adding a gill of cold water; then beat them well 
together for a minute or two, adding it to the ink which will then be fit 
for use. Ifthe blue ink has a greenish cast after standing for a day or 
more, simply take two basins, and pour it from one to the other for five 
or six times, and the color will be restored. The red ink requires noth- 
ing but to be well covered up; but if kept long out of use, a small 
quantity of fresh gall, mixed as before, is required. 

As success will depend upon the manner in which the inks are pre- 
pared, the foregoing remarks cannot be too rigidly adhered to. After 
each pattern is finished, let a piece of blotting paper (doubled three or 
four times) be drawn into the machine, and the pens lowered gently 
upon it, there to remain for a couple of minutes, in order to soak the ink 
off the pens; by this means the pens are always kept clean, and in work- 
ing order; by not following this rule, the waste ink will corrode upon 
them, causing an infinity of trouble and waste of time.——VPafer and 
Printing Trades Journal, London. 


RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the printing interests is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, Washington, D. C., who will furnish 
copies of patents for 25 cents each: 

IssuE OF OcToBER 4, 1887. 
370,789.—Printing Machine. G. Huber, assignor to Huber Printing Press Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 
370,947-—Printing Machine. C, N. Jones, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IssuE OF OcroseER 11, 1887. 

371,274. —Printers’ Furniture. J.O’Hare, Buffalo, N. Y. 

371,323-—Printing Machines, Inking Apparatus for. J.J. Hughes, New York, N.Y. 
IssuE OF OcTroBER 18, 1887. 

371,321.—Printing Machine Sheet Delivery. J. Walther, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Issuz OF OCTOBER 25, 1887. 

372,214.—Printing Machines, Inking Apparatus for. G. P. Fenner, New London, 


Conn. 


PHOTO-ETCHING UPON BOXWOOD BLOCKS. 


Some printers believe (as regards the correctness of the belief we 
offer no opinion) that a boxwood block prints much better than any 
other substance yet introduced as a typographic printing surface; hence 
experimenters have endeavored to produce typographic blocks in this 
material by photographic agency. The following method of working is 
of Russian origin, and is equally applicable to line subjects and to tint 
subjects, provided that in the case of the latter the negative is broken 
up into suitable linear or other grain. The first step is to fill the pores 
of the boxwood block with insoluble carbonate of copper by means of 
two separate solutions, in which it is boiled successively; the first solu- 
tion being strong sulphate of copper, and the second carbonate of 
soda. It is then soaked in water to remove soluble matter, slowly but 
thoroughly dried, and a polish is now imparted to its surface; asphalte 
varnish is applied to its back and sides, and finally a sensitized gelatine 
film spread over the polished face. To do this the block is adjusted 
with the face level, and the face is flooded with the following, and 
allowed to dry in a warm place: 


IIMS cccceubashenbasGeeses Pb snts GSsesaSoneee 2 grams. 
WRU ce SeTkbe cnt esr eweehooeseeors as Sh he Suabee 16 cubic centimeters. 


Dissolve with warmth and add ammonium, 
PICUNOMIRIL, .5 5.6 sce ubunoenw ese oe sn powsionienssoneeis ¥y gram. 

The block is now exposed under a negative, and by washing in warm 
water the soluble and unprinted parts of the gelatine removed. A 
coating of asphalte is next applied to the raised parts, and the block 
steeped in strong nitric acid. ‘The portions unprinted are thus partially 
changed to nitro-cellulous, which, by brushing, is readily removed in 
the form of a greenish powder. To complete the process, the block is 
dried, and briskly brushed with a stiff brush. The asphalte is lastly 
removed with benzine, and the block is ready for the press.—Aritish 
Photographic News. 





ITEMS CF INTEREST. 


Mr. SHELDON COLLINS, of the firm of S. Collins’ Son & Co., 
printing inks, 32 and 34 Frankfort street, New York, died suddenly in 
Austin, Texas, on Tuesday, November 22. The body was taken to 
Albany, New York, for interment. 

PRINTERS might like to know that the entire Scriptures contain 
2,775,269 ems in diamond, and 2,807,840 ems in nonpareil. It would 
take a printer a year and a half to put the Scriptures in type, at the rate 
of 5,000 ems per day. The quantity of metal required in nonpareil 
would be about 6,500 pounds, in bourgeois, 13,000, and in pica, 26,000 





pounds. 

A NEw industry has been started in Bangor, Maine, which promises 
to become quite an extensive one. Every mill on the river wastes great 
quantities of sawdust. It has not been available for shipping because of 
its bulk. Nowa hydraulic press has been invented to press the sawdust 
and reduce its bulk some seventy-five per cent, and in this shape it can 
be shipped. 

LEIMTYPE (Leimtypie) is the name of a new photo-mechanical pro- 
cess that has been invented and patented by Professor I. Husnik, of 
Vienna. ‘The process differs from photo-engraving in that the printing 
plates are made directly from nature on to glue. ‘The cheapness of the 
material used and the rapidity of the process will soon bring it into 
general use and favor. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to be present at the 
marriage of Miss Josephine Bauer and Mr. Benj. F. Johnson, of San 
Antonio, Texas, Tuesday evening, November 15, in San Antonio, 
Texas. Mr. Johnson is a member of the well-known firm of Johnson 
Brothers, publishers of the Weat Printer. We think his better-half has 
made an excellent selection. 

RENEWING PRINTERS’ ROLLERS.— Herr Hohn, of Berlin, has in- 
vented a cheap and simple method of renewing old, worn-out rollers ; 
The rollers are first cleaned with acetic acid, then revolved in a solution 
of gelatine and glycerine, which fills up the holes and forms a thin coat 
on the top of the rollers. This dries while they are revolving, and 
makes the rollers equal to new. 

THE Dickinson Typefoundry, of Boston, has removed from its 
Washington street location to 150 Congress street, near Postoffice 
square. Its new salesroom and office occupy 4,000 square feet, all on 
one floor, and are exceedingly well lighted and convenient. It has 
orders for 36,000 pounds of type, including 17,000 pounds for the 
Boston //erald, to be delivered by the first of January. 

A Goon fluid glue, ready at all times for instant use, is a most useful 
article of stock. ‘To make such a glue, melt three pounds of glue in a 
quart of water, and then drop in gradually a small quantity of nitric 
acid. When this ingredient is added, the mixture is to be taken from 
the fire and allowed to cool. Glue so prepared has been kept in an 
open bottle for two years, and is still ready for use on the instant. 

Mr. C. M. Cort, foreman of the 77ibune Republican job rooms, 
Meadville, Pa., has invented an entirely new and excellent method for 
preserving and exhibiting samples of job printing. This consists of a 
dust-proof wooden case, in which are placed a number of sheets of card- 
board, hinged so as to open like a book. It contains two hundred 
square feet of surface for pasting samples, and more can be conveniently 
added. The manner of hinging the sheets and swinging the door so as 
to make it, when open, even with the back of the case, appears simple 
but quite ingenious. 

A SUBSTITUTE for printers’ varnish is composed of painters’ tere- 
bene, two parts; boiled linseed oil, one part; Canada balsam turpentine, 
one part. The latter (Canada balsam and turpentine) may vary, as its 
only object is to give a glaze to the ink. Painters’ terebene may be 
made up as follows: Linseed oil, half a pint; oxide of lead two drams. 
These are boiled together for an hour, keeping them constantly stirred, 
a few drops of acetic acid are then added. A useful composition of 
varnish or glazing agent for adding to the terebene and boiled linseed 
oil is as follows: Pale hard copal, two pounds; boiled linseed oil, one 
pint; spirit of turpentine, three pints. These are dissolved together and 
form a very suitable varnish, but other compositions of varnish might 
be employed with equally useful results. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


In reply to a number of inquiries, we publish the following rules and 
regulations governing the admission of specimens into the ninth volume 
of the Zrternational Specimen Exchange : 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

1. The annual subscription to Ze Printers’ International Specimen 
L:xchange is one shilling, which may be remitted in postage stamps of 
any denomination. 

WHO ARE ELIGIBLE, 

2. Members must be practical letterpress or lithographic printers. 
Managers of printing offices, compositors, pressmen or apprentices — 
any number from one house —are eligible, but no individual may send 
more than one contribution. 

TRADE WORK NOT ADMITTED. 

3. The specimens produced for the Specimen Exchange must be 
from the hands of the subscriber or his workmen; trade work —i.e., 
work done by one printer for another— cannot be admitted. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

4. Four hundred copies of any job, all alike printed on quarto demy, 
11% by 834 inches—single sheets worked one or both sides, with full 
imprint of each contributor, are to be sent in not later than the last day 
of January in each year, carriage paid, addressed to the editor of 7%e 

taper and Printing Trades Journal, 50 Leadenhall street, London, 
Ii.C., by every subscriber, who will receive in return 375 specimens, all 
different. The twenty-five extra impressions allow for spoiling in press- 
ing, collating, etc., and also for a few special press copies. American, 
colonial and foreign contributions should be forwarded (packed between 
boards) at a somewhat earlier date. 
CAUTIONS. 

5. Contributions short in number (400) will be rejected unless made 
up. Contributions smaller or larger than the size fixed by Rule 4— 
114% by 83¢ inches—and specimens printed on cardboard cannot be 
admitted. 

TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

6. Contributions in the nature of advertisements of printing machin- 
ery or material, etc.—either in the job itself or in the imprint—cannot 
be admitted.* ; 

REJECTIONS. 

7. For the protection of subscribers, the editor reserves the right of 
rejecting specimens which he may consider unsuitable, and as accept- 
ance of contributions depends as much on mechanical execution as 
tasteful display, it is obviously impossible for the editor to judge of the 
suitability of a job merely from the submission of a rough proof. Notices 
of rejection will be given privately. 

NOTES. 

The volumes are, if desired, uniformly and artistically bound in half- 
vellum, laced with catgut, and lettered back and side (old style) in gold, 
at a charge of 6s. per volume. Should the specimens be a/ferward 
returned for binding, the charge will be 8s. 6d., the cost being much 
greater for a single volume. 

Confusion sometimes resulting from the subscription (1) being sent 
at one time and the charge for binding (6) at another, subscribers wish- 
ing to have their volumes bound are requested to remit both amounts at 
once, and, should they require it, the charge (2) for pressing or rolling 
their specimens. This course will save our staff much time and prevent 
mistakes. 

All payments for subscriptions, rolling, binding, etc., must be made 
direct to the publishers of 7ze Paper and Printing Trades Journal, 50 
Leadenhall street, London, E.C. 

Should the number of contributors to the exchange exceed 375 —of 
which there is every indication—the specimens latest in arriving will 
necessarily have to stand over for insertion in the succeeding volume. 








* No objection is made to the mention in imprints of the source from whence 
materials used in the jobs were obtained or of the machines on which they were 
printed, but as this privilege has been abused it must be understood that the editor 
reserves the right of rejecting specimens in which, in his opinion, the imprint has 
been used for advertising purposes, 
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SOME POINTS. 


The following paragraphs contain directions on very simple matters, 
which our experience shows are overlooked by nine compositors out of 
ten, and of course they are not written for the tenth man, who knows 
them all: 

The disagreeable task of overrunning is rendered comparatively easy 
by reversing the matter to be overrun on the galley, so that the ends of the 
lines (i. e., the last words in each line) are next to the rim, and the nicks 
from head of galley. You can thus begin to reset the matter, com- 
mencing with the first word in the first line, picking up the words easily, 
regularly, and without lifting lines or danger of pi. 


% 
x 


A cheap, effective end-lock for galleys is a piece of flexible steel, 
lead high, 


bent between side of galley and side-stick, thus | 
This can be used quickly, and is effective on any size galley. 
*% 
All compositors appreciate the difficulty of cutting a strip of card the 
exact length of a measure, and the annoying result of getting it too long 
or too short. This trouble can be overcome by cutting the card a little 


short, and then cutting it in two in the center d/agona/ly, thus : 


| Se 


The card will then come out true at each end, will bear on the type at 





all points, and if it swells will spread inward. 
%% 

When it is necessary to put in a curved line in a job, set the curved 
line first, and secure it so it will lift and hold together independently of 
outside pressure. This can be done by setting it in a patent brass curve 
and clamp, but when these are not available, set the line in curved leads. 
When the line is accurately spaced, carefully read to see that it is all 
right, and each letter curves properly, take a piece of paper, put mucilage 
on it, and apply mucilage to the line. Put a little mucilage between the 
paper and the curved lead. When this dries your line will lift like a 
slug. Before distributing such lines, let them soak in water, kept in a 
saucer, and then carefully clean off the mucilage. ‘his practice will 
save lots of time when the form goes to press, and if properly done will 
insure a perfect curve. Pe 

In setting gauges on a platen, much time is often lost in guesswork. 
Ascertain the correct margin at the head of a job, and mark the correct 
distance on the platen. Get a straight edge, square it from some line in 
the form to the margin mark, and draw a pencil line across platen sheet. 
Apply your gauges and you cannot help getting them straight first time. 

*% 

In distributing, leave your leads and slugs to the last, and make one 
job of it. Take a long galley, jog up your leads as they come on the 
galley, then pick out the longest, next longest, and continue until you 
reach the smallest, packing the assorted leads at one end of galley. 
Carry the galley to lead rack, and in a few minutes the job will be done, 
while if done by the haphazard plan which nine out of ten compositors 
use, much time would be lost. 

x % 

The proper spacing out of a job has much to do with its merit. This 
is to be done with the greatest accuracy, by carefully measuring the 
space between lines. Bad spacing-out is generally the result of guess- 
work.— By MW. L. B. in Printers’ Record. 





Mr. L. E. BATHRICK, electrician, New York, to whose invaluable 
invention—producing an attachment for printing presses which enables 
any paper to be used in any weather without trouble from electricity, at 
the cost of a few cents per day—we have frequently referred, has 
opened new offices at 22 and 24 West Thirteenth street, New York. 
“ Bathrick’s Electric Dissipator”’ will soon be acknowledged to be an 
indispensable in every pressroom, and skeptics can soon be convinced of 
the truth of our assertions by an examination of his invention. An 
explanatory circular will be sent on application. 











THE 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Auburn.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, bright ; composition on merning 
papers, 25 cents; evening (female), 16 certs ; bookwork, 18 cents ; job printers per 
week, $9 to $12. Altogether too much competition and “ cutting ’’ on jobwork, one 
house here taking a job of 140,000 election tickets (printed both sides) for $20; the 
next highest bid being $56. A reform is needed. 





Austin.—State of trade, dull; prospects, a little better ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $20 per week ; job printers per 
week, $20. Hutchings’ printing cffice has contract for publishing reports of State 
Supreme Court. Regulars do not have steady work. 

Bay City.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers per week, 
$12. Financial and Corresponding Secretary Hodgins returned home on the 7th 
after a two weeks’ visit with friends in London and Toronto, Ontario. 

Bismarck.—State of trade, fair; prospects, encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 to 4o cents; job printers 
per week, $18 to $25. Job and bookwork has brightened up some during the past 
month. The Railroad Commissioners’ Annual Report is now on and will makea 
book of 400 to 500 pages, tabular work. 

Boston.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very good; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 38 cents ; Lookwork, 38 cents ; job printers per 
week, $15. 

Burlington.—State of trade, good ; prospects, improving right along ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers per week, $14. Business is picking up all over town, end idle printers are 
scarce. Have received several cards recently from adjacent towns asking for 
printers. 

Charleston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, less favorable; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers per 
week, $17. New Sunday paper advertised to appear on 2oth—the Budget — its 
prospectus promising the only purely Sunday newspaper ever published south; 
twelve pages. 

Cheyenne.—State of trade, good ; prespects, good; compcsition on morning 
papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers per week, $21. 

Columbia.—State of trade, brisk ; prospects, good until December 24; com- 
position on mcrning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, $15 per week, 
nine hours; job printers per week, $18 to $20, 

Dallas.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, will continue so all winter; 
composition on morning papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 42 cents; 
job printers, per week, $18 ; foremen, day, $22.50; night, $30. Ata special meeting 
the scale was reduced as above, being a compromise on the raise from 40 to 45 cents. 
The fair now in progress has flooded the city with printers, making work very dull. 

Detroit. — State of trade, dull; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. Have effected a settlement of the nine-hour law by the employers granting a 
fifty-seven-hour week, two hours less than at present. 

Dubuque.— State of trade, fair to good; prospects, not improving; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 2614 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. There is some talk of asking a raise in the scale for piece- 
work. All printers are working. Jobwork very good. 

Duluth. — State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; job printers, per week, $17. The new scale 
went into effect November 1 in every office in the city. There are four dailies in 
Duluth and six weeklies, seven printing establishments, each with job office attach- 
ment. ‘Ihe present membership of the union numbers about sixty. 

Frankfort.— State of trade, very good ; prospects, good for several more print- 
ers ; composition on morning papers, 37 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 
cents; job printers, per week, $15. Daniel Sheehan, a printer by trade, father of 
the young man whose death I mentioned last month, died on the 23d ult. Hisdeath 
makes the fourth one in his family in the last three months. J. T. Currie, of Glas- 
gow, has made application for membership in our union. The Frankfort //era/d, 
a four-page four-column paper, daily, made its appearance on the ist inst., and its 
proprietors may well be proud of it. No plates used. 

Halifax.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, looking for better times ; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, $o per week; 
job printers, per week, $9. No improvement in trade since last report. Business 
not known to be so dull for years. Offices are running now with one and two men 
which formerly employed seven and eight. Keep away from us. 

Harrisburg.—State of trade, poor; prospects, gloomy ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, per week, $12 ; job printers, per 
week, $12. Anticipated strike in the attempt to enforce the nine-hour law. 

Indianapolis.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very good; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 38 cents; evening, 36 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $16.50. 

Kalamazoo.—State of trade, dull; prospects, better; composition on morning 
paper, 27 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, $12 per week; job printers, per 
week, $10 to $12. Some days subs are in great demand. 

Kansas City.—Siate of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 4o cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job printers, per 
week, $17. The union has postponed any decisive action until the November meet- 
ing. Now itis nine hours’ work and nine hours’ pay, or $15.30. There will be no 
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strike. The P. P. F’s intown have stopped taking THE INLAND PRINTER. Too 
much union news the cause assigned. The Chicago 7Z7mes and the Leavenworth 
Times back into the fold the same week. Carry the news to Cutting. 


Lincoln.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents ; job printers, per week, 
$15. Subbing has been poor for the past two or three weeks. A cold snap put the 
regulars to working for overcoats. Things are brightening though, for work does 
not stay dull very long in Lincoln. 

Little Rock.—State of trade, only moderate ; prospects, pretty good ; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. The Arkansas Press, weekly, made its appearance here 
October 27; four pages. The outlook for a busy winter is very good. ‘THE INLAND 
PRINTER is a valuable guide book to the craft in this city. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, excellent ; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $9 to $11. 
No action will be taken on the nine-hour law. It is rumored an evening paper will 
be started. ‘Town is well stocked with hands. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, good; prospects, excellent; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, $18 per week ; job printers, 
rried the nine-hour law without a reduction of wages. ‘The 





per week, $21. We cz 
printing business has been very good, but at present quite a number are coming in. 
Our union now numbers 210," One year ago it numbered 76. 

Lynchburg.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $10 
to $15. Official telegram from Norfolk, Virginia, states that the P. P. F’s have been 
routed, and the /#rginian, the only non-union paper there, regained. 

Manchester.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 20 to 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10to $12. There has been plenty of work since the opening of 
the legislature in June, and it is still in session. Subs on a tour occasionally ‘‘ catch 
on’”’ fora few nights here, while some stay longer. 

Minneapolis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 42 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16. A board of arbitration on the newspaper scale has decided onan advance in 
the scale of prices from 38 cents on morning papers and 33 cents on evening and 
weekly papers to 42 cents and 37 cents respectively, 3 cents of the raise being con- 
sidered as an equivalent for the relinquishment of the right to set ads by the piece 
and to measure cuts not handled by the compositor. The scale for ads has been 
fixed at 1,200 ems per hour or an equivalent therefor in cents. ‘The new scale goes 
into effect at 5:55 P.M. on Friday, November 4. 

Mobile.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good ; composition on morning papers, 
45 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $16. 

Montreal.—State of trade, about same as last; prospects, everything looks 
brighter; composition on morning parfers, 32 cents; evening, 27 to 30 cents; job 
printers, per week, $10 to $11. At time of writing, not much to add to last month’s 
comments. In my next may be able to say more, 

Newark.—State of trade, good; prospects, bright ; composition on morning 
papers, 4o cents; evening, 36 cents; bookwork, 36 cents; job printers, per week, 
$17. This city is overrun with printers from New York on account of the strike 
there, so would advise anyone coming east to leave Newark out. 


Omaha.—State of trade, good ; prospects, very good; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16 to $18. Nothing of importance has occurred during the past month. The city 
is fully supplied with printers. ‘There were over seventy-five arrivals during October. 
They did not a// remain. 

Ottawa, Ont.—State of trade, flourishing; prospects, promising; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 361% cents ; evening, 33% cents ; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, $11. C7t7zen (morning) greatly improved, with new dress; is 
moving into new quarters. Journal and Free Press (evening) both slightly opposed 
to the union; likely to be dealt with soon. 

Peoria.—State of trade, good ; prospects, first-class ; composition on morning 
papers, 36 cents; evening, 33 cents ; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. No. 29 has rescinded all action taken on the nine-hour question. ‘The con- 
solidation of the Democrat and Post-Review threw a number of men out of employ- 
ment, but they find plenty to do in the jobrooms. 

Philadelphia.—State of trade, newspapers, good ; book and job, bad ; pros- 
pects, newspapers, good till Christmas; book and job, none; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 4o cents ; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per 
week, $16. The state of trade in the book and job offices presents a deplorable 
condition—-nothing doing. Stagnation probably owing to the nine-hour agitation in 
other parts of the country, and fears that the epidemic may strike here. No danger 
of that; the union has practically sat down on it. 

Pittsburgh.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 4214 cents; evening, 374% cents; bookwork, 37% cents; job printers, per 
week, $16, ‘There are five printers’ societies here, namely : ‘Typographical Union, 
No. 7; Pressmen’s Union, No. 13; L. A. 1630, K. of L. Newspaper Printers ; 
L. A. 2300, K. of L., Book and Job Printers; L. A. 6661, K. of L., German 
Printers. 

Pueblo.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, encouraging ; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, per week, $18. 
Work has been good all summer, but we have been flooded with subs. 


Quebec.—State of trade, dull; prospects, fair ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; job printers, per week, $7 to $9. We have declared the 




















nine-hour law off, but intend toadvance our scale of prices all around instead. There 
is some talk of a labor paper being started here. 

Quincy.—State of trade, very good; prospects, good for continuance ; com- 
position on morning papers, 3314 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; 
job printers, per week, $15. Owing to brief and abstract work, in consequence of 
court term and the publication of a new city directory, together with a good run of 
commercial work, the printing business has. been very good for a few weeks past, and 
subbing correspondingly good on that account. 

Rawlings.—State of trade, brisk; prospects, bright; composition on weekly 
papers, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $22. The 
job offices are doing an exceptional amount of work for this season of the year, 
while newspaper work is better than for some months past. Arrivals this week, 
four; departures, none. The supply is more than sufficient. 

Rutland.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 25 cents; evening, $12 per week; bookwork, 25 cents, or $10 per week; 
job printers, per week, $12 to $14. The new penny daily suspended after running 
one month, There is some bookwork in town, but will probably be completed in 
a few weeks. 

San Francisco.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents; evening 45 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. Discontent was caused by the action of ex-council International Union sus- 
pending the nine-hour law, as all were confident that we could carry the day, 
especially the pressmen. 

Scranton.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers ; 33% cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$14. There is no change since last month. ‘There is lots of work here at present, 
and also a sufficient number of subs in town. 

Sioux City.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not very good; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $14 to $16. The business is exceedingly poor for the season of the year. 
In former years it has been very brisk. 

Sioux Falls.—State of trade, good ; prospects, good ; composition on morning 
papers, 33% cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 27% cents; job printers, per 
week, $14 to $16. At our last meeting, October 30, a scale contract was ordered 
printed and presented to employing printers for signatures. It was signed by six of 
the leading offices. The contract is for one year from November 1, 1887. 

South Bend.—State of trade, somewhat slack; prospects, not flattering; 
composition on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; 
job printers, per week, $11 and $16. There has been quite a demand here during 
the past week for printers for the Chicago market, but none have been supplied. 

St. John.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good for a couple of months; com- 
position on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents or weekly wages, $10; 
bookwork, per week, $10; job printers, per week, $10. 

St. Joseph.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. There is a slight lull in business prior to the holiday rush, though there is a 
good increase over a year ago. 

St. Louis.—Bad strike; prospects, bright; composition on morning papers, 
43 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, $19. We 
are in the midst ofa bitter struggle, which we hope to bring to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. If the pressmen act up to the spirit of their resolutions we shall win the 
fight. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, very good; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $12. 
Daily Times suspended, 

Topeka.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 3314 cents; evening, 2814 cents; job and book printers, per week, $15 for 
fifty-four hours. 

Toronto.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not bright ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, $11 or 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, 11. At the present work is very dull, not over our membership 
being employed. A new daily paper will start about December 20, making six 
dailies in this city. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. The 
Newsdealer has changed hands recently, J. C. Coon retiring and S. W. Boyd, 
E. S. Hanson and J. J. Maloney assuming charge. 

Winnipeg.—State of trade, quiet; prospects, very poor for next few months ; 
composition on morning papers, 3714 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 3734 and 
40 cents; job printers, per week, $16 and $18. Best of feeling prevails between 
employers and employes. Local union very strong, and efforts made to secure pro- 
visional members from surrounding towns. 

Wheeling.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, good; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15. A new German daily has been started andis in the union. The Ameri- 
can Manufacturer did not come out as stated, but will be issued this month. 


To THE TRADE—Mr. George E. Ives, 379 State street, New 
Haven, has purchased of G. D. R. Hubbard, the sole right to manu- 
facture and sell the “Elm City” card cutter, counting machine, 
bronzing pad and roller composition. The discounts quoted by Mr. 
Hubbard will be continued. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Tue Child Acme Cutter & Press Co., successors to C. C. Child, 64 
Federal street, Boston, Massachusetts, manufacturers of the Acme Self- 
Clamping Paper Cutters, are rushed with orders, and have just sent regu- 
lar treadle cutter to J. P. Cameron, and lever Acme to Shniedewend & 
Lee, Chicago; also 32-inch steam and hand cutter to Central Ohio 
Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio, They have orders from B. B. Wood- 
ward Printing Company, St. Louis, for 44-inch extra heavy treadle 
cutter (the second one to them) and a 32-inch regular treadle for 
Philadelphia. This looks like business. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE. 


The “ Village Belle,” published as a supplement to the A7¢ Age of 
November, is the largest picture ever given with an American periodi- 
cal. It is extremely pretty as a picture, the subject is attractive, and the 
Its coloring is effective and an exact repro- 
It is an excellent example of Mr. Percy 


sentiment fresh and pure. 
duction of water color effects. 
Moran’s dainty and charming style, and is a credit to American art and 
American publishers. It is included without extra charge in all yearly 
subscriptions to the 47¢ Age of only $2.50; published at 74 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 





PAPER-BOX MAKERS’ WIRE STAPLING CORNER 
STAVING MACHINE. 


The following positive advantages are claimed for the above-named 
machine, a cut of which is herewith presented : 


= 





1. There is a saving of fully fifty 
per cent in the cost of doing the work. 
2. The product is neater, shaplier 


and moré uniform in appearance than 
can be obtained by the most careful 


handiwork. 
3. The work is ready to be finished 


immediately, and much time and annoy- 
ance is thus saved. No waiting for 
covers to dry and no corners slipping. 

4. The work can be finished more 
closely in the corners than is possible 
with cloth stays. There is no tendency 
to “bunch,” consequently the cover 
can be made slightly smaller, and will 
fit the box better. 

5. There is a marked saving in 
factory room. Only half the space is 
needed for the operators, and none at 
all for the work to stand to dry. 

6. In case of a press of work, or of 
special orders which must be finished. 
in a hurry, this machine is invaluable, as the time saved in getting out 
the work will in a short time recompense for the cost of the machine. 

This machine has now been in use by leading box manufacturers for 
a length of time sufficient to fully demonstrate its practical value. It has 
more than fulfilled all expectations concerning it, and it is confidently 
recommended to the trade as one of the most useful and economical 
machines ever introduced into a box factory. 

In place of the cloth or paper commonly used, a neat wire stay is 
placed around the corner of the box or cover, driven through the board 
Some of the advantages of this method 





and clinched upon the inside. 
of staying boxes are briefly stated as above. 
Price, $3.00. 
Manufactured and for sale by the E. P. Donnell Manufacturing Co., 


327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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FAST PAMPHLET WORK. 


Messrs. Ward & Cobb, of Lockport, New York, have recently added 
to their establishment another Kidder Web Perfecting Press, to which 
is attached a Brown Double Pamphlet Folder. This press and folder, 
in connection with the one they have had in operation, is capable of 
printing and folding 8,000 thirty-two page pamphlets per hour, or 80,000 
per day of ten hours. ‘This is the fastest work yet accomplished, and 
permits of large contracts being handled in a shorter time than has 
been heretofore known. 


THE “ACME” KEYLESS QUOIN, 

An advertisement of which appears in the present issue, is introduced 
to the trade in the belief that it fills the requirements of a perfect 
lock-up better than any quoin in the market. It is simple, safe and 
speedy. It is cheap, effective and durable, and can be tightened in a 
second. Manufactured by Barry & Lufkin, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Send for circular. This quoin should not be confounded with the 
“ Keystone” Quoin. 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY—A good job printer, or a good 
pressman—or both of these—can buy an interest in one of the best printing 
offices in the West, in a flourishing inland town. Best office in the neighborhood. 
Established in 1850, First-class job department. Newspaper has a list of 1,500. 
Present owner has run the paper twelve years, and made money. Will sell entire 
business, but prefers to take one or two good partners to manage the mechanical 
department; one man with $2,000, or two men with $1,000 each, can step into a 
** good lay.’’ Address, with full particulars and references, “OPPORTUNITY,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








OR S: AL Bane ov job office, run by steam, seeait in 
southwestern lowa, Official paper of county ; circulation, 1,500. For further 
aninetanaiel address ‘‘ P,’’ care INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, Illinois. 


OR SALE— shi two-rev hain idenentione Campbell press. Almost 

new. Will print four-page, seven-column paper, with room to spare. Prints 
safely 1,200 to 1,400 per hour. Price, $1,000 cash or approved paper, free on board 
cars or boat. Address Chester Times, Chester, ra, 





| pes SALE—My one-third interest in the large and well-established 
printing and stationery house of Spear, Johnson & Co., well-located and doing 
a large and profitable business. The property includes the building and ground, 
with natural gas fuel. Terms reasonable. Satisfactory reasons for selling. Address 


SAMUEL ANDREWS, Toledo, Ohio. 





OR SALE—My Job Printing Office and Bookbindery, comprising 
four-horse power gas engine, one cylinder and three job presses, “full line of type 
for bookwork, and about five hundred fonts of job letter; also complete book- 
bindery. Business established ten years, has good hands, lease on building, a 
run of custom second to no similar concern in Atlanta, and is making money. 
Reason for selling : I am engaged in another enterprise that requires all my time, 
and the nature of which conflicts with the job printing business. If you mean busi- 
ness write, otherwise don’t waste your time and mine by inquiries. Apply to W.C. 
DODSON, 29 Broad street, Atlanta, Ga. 





A “SNAP.” 
OR SALE—A weekly newspaper in a bright Northern Ohio town 
of 3,500 population. Steam cylinder press, Peerless jobber, plenty of type and 
material ; good business. Reason for selling : owner lives 800 miles away and there- 
fore cannot manage it. Will be sold very low and on easy terms. If you mean 
business, write to H. L. BAKER, 167-169 E. Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn., for 
particulars, but life is too short to answer letters written simply out of curiosity. 








SECOND EDITION. PRICE 50 Cents. 
RINTERS’ READY RECKONER, by H. G. Bishop. “ Just 


what was needed.’’ Shows at a glance the cost of any number of sheets of 
any weight of paper, and at any price per pound (from 8 to 70 pounds, and from 
6 to 25 cents per pound). Will save its cost in one day. ‘To be had of H. G. 
Bishop, 417 W. Nineteenth St., New York, or through Farmer, Little & Co., type- 
founders, New York and Chicago. 8-6t 





THIRD EDITION READY—“ Suggestions in Punctuation and 


Capitalization.”” No other work on these subjects has ever been half so well 
appreciated by printers, and it is conceded to be the Sage fx that does not leave its 
readers befogged. Every craftsman should study it ailed for 25 cents. J. B. 
HULING, Chieago. 





\ ANTED—Those in need of counters to send for circular and 
prices to W. N. DURANT, Milwaukee, Wis. 4-6-tf 





TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS AND ADVERTISING 
AGENTS. 


We have a number of first-class advertising specialties, 
including THE SEASON, an illustrated quarterly, for 
any part of the year; the CHRISTMAS BELLS, and the 
ARTISTIC ALMANAC, on which “an honest penny” can 
be made by anyone having a little push and ordinary ability 
as solicitors. Sample copies sent by mail. Address, J. A. & 
R. A. REID, Printers and Publishers, Providence, R. I. 

3°4-5-9-10-11, 





The Chicago Brass Rule Works, 


Room 38, 84 Market Street, 


$————————_- CHICAGO —————= rs 
IS NOW FURNISHING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


Which for strength, accuracy and durability, is superior to any to 
be found in the market. 








It is made to Standard Picas and guaranteed to be abso- 
lutely true. 


And such is the universal testimony of Printers who have 
used it. 
Price, 25 cts. per 1b, A liberal discount allowed on all orders over 100 lbs. 


J. P. TRENTOR, Proprietor. 


ST. LOUIS PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Established 1869. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES 


Typographic and oe | N K S 
Lsithographic ib 
== VARNISHES === 


OFFICE: 
210 OLIVE STREET, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





6 cents. 
5 cents 


Library 


Numbers. 
PERFORATED. 
5 Sizes. All Gummed. 


20 cents 
15 cents. 
12 cents. 
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== THES=— 


Cincinnati | ype Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘TYPR, PRBASSKS 


—-AND-— 


PRINTERS’ TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 


All Goods First- Chass, ond at prices to suit the times. 





SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND SPECIAL PRICES, 


201 VINE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ZY CoM Ei seu canr 


- GUTTER — 
SAVES TIME AND IS VERY CONVENIENT. 


Rapid, Durable and Strong. 


THIS CUTTER HAS THE UNRIVALED BAND WHEEL FOR MOVING 
THE BACK GAUGE, ROUND CUTTING STRIP, GIVING 
MORE THAN FIFTY CUTTING SURFACES. 


500 pounds more iron than in any other lever cutter of the same size. he table is ata 

convenient height; the lever is within easy reach, and does not necessitate the opera- 
tor’s changing his position from the front of the table. It has back gauges on both sides. 
The lever is long, giving ample power for the largest cuts, and is made entirely of wrought 
iron. There are no springs or segment gears to break or get out of order, The table extends 
back of the knife thirty inches. Less room is required, owing to the advantageous position 
of the lever. No extra room is required at either side, or at the back of the machine. This 
Cutter is built with as much care as the higher-priced machines, and is the best constructed 


7 s(HE annexed cut represents a 39-inch Lever Cutter. It is built very strong, there being 
( 

















PRICE, - - - - - - - 


and most improved Lever Cutter made. 


ORI GOI bak ioc exccds deescncbeuses $200.00 
vy 35 ec neteistataeaandenceead ee 225.00 


PREACEGS CAEICE CPCI nee ooo ccc cciciccacecccces 5.00 





SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


The Ghild Heme presi: 


64. Federal Street, 
BOSTON, AXASS. U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of Forty Sizes and Styles of ‘““ACME’’ SELF-CLAMPING 


PAPER CUTTERS, and Fifteen Sizes and Styles of TWO- 
REVOLUTION CYLINDER PRESSES. 


$200 to $1,600. 





S1GMUND ULLMAN. 
E. H. WIMPFHEIMER. 


SIGMUND 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


ULLMAN, 


51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK, 


— IMPORTER OF —— 


Printing and Lhithographic Inks, 


Bronze Powders of every shade and grade. 


Pure Bleached Linseed Varnishes. 


SPECIALTIES IN DRY COLORS. 


The largest assortment of News, Job, Book, Cut, Poster and Finest Colored Inks in the country. 
Fine Black and Colored Inks at $1.50 per lb., and upward, are furnished in collapsible tubes, each holding 


one-quarter pound, in which they always keep ready for use until used up. 


This mode of putting up Inks has 


proved successful, and of the greatest advantage to printers. 


Specimen Book and Price List mailed on application. 





FPRENCH LINEN. 


A SrrictLy First-Ciass CREAM LAID LINEN FLAT PAPER 








500 Sheets to Ream. 
Made of Pure Linens. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in Stock the following Sizes and Weights : 


12lb. Folio, . . $3.00 per Ream, 12lb. Demy, . + $3.00 per Ream. 
16 «“ “ee a v . 4. “e “e “ce “e - . .00 “ “ee 
16 * Royal, . « . 400°" sy 20 ** Double Cap, . 5.00 “ i 
20 “ “ce ‘ . . 5.00 “ce “ 24 “oe “ce “a . ,00 “ “eé 





Above prices are net. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


181 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE “ACME” KEYLESS QUOIN 








]N introducing this Quoin to the craft, we present the perfect Quoin. It fills the 
requirements of a lock-up better than any Quoin now on the market. It is 
simple, safe and speedy. It locks up with the shooting-stick; is tightened in a 
second, and no amount of jarring will loosen it. 
PRICES. 
No. 1, per dozen, - - - - 
Nowa, “ - - ~ . - 3.00 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


BARRY & LUPKIN, 


Box 230. SALEM, MASS. 
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—PRINTERS’ SPECIALTIES —= 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GEO. E. IV ES, 


(Successor to G. D. R. HUBBARD) 


379 State St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE IVES COUNTER. 


Price, - $4.00. 


Counts one million and repeats 
automatically. Registers impres- 
sions in plain figures, and can 
be instantly set at any number 
required. 

‘There are doubtless a large number 
of printers who recognize the desira- 
bility of using an accurate counting 
machine, but defer purchasing owing 
to the high prices asked by manufac- 
turers. The ‘‘Ives’’ Counter is sold 
at $4.00 each, is as durable as any 
in the market, and made in such a 
manner that it is practically sim- 
ply impossible for it to be inaccurate. 
This machine has not the hancsome 





‘ finish externally, nor is it as compact 
as the celebrated ‘‘ Elm City,’”’ but it will do the work. 

DescripTion.—The unit wheel, lever and all the spindles are of steel, and the 
works are encased in brass, in a substantial manner. ‘The figures are printed in 
black on white board and securely mounted on brass. The diameter of the face is 
354 inches; thickness of entire machine, 11% inches. 


THE ELM CITY COUNTER. 


Counting 100,000, - $10.00. 
Counting 10,000, - 8.00. 


This well-known ma- 
chine is the most compact 
made, and presents a bet- 
ter appearance, I think, 
than any sold. It is 
accurate and dur- 
able, and has many 
friends in the trade. T he 
larger size is only 5% 
inches long. 











THE ELM CITY 
BRONZING PAD. 


Large Size, 2'4x6 inches, - $2.50 
Small Size, 3 inches square, 1.50 


This Pad being self-feeding, has no rival. After 
filling it with bronze the slide is closed, and no bronze 
can escape except through the bottom opening. The 
supply is regulated by a “thumb-screw and valve. 3y 
using this article you save time and bronze, besides 
getting rid of the annoyance of flying particles of 
bronze. 


Tue ELM CITY CARD CUTTER 


Price, $10.00. 





Cuts a full sheet with a 
12-inch blade as well as 
any machine built. The fe 
price is so low that no 
printer need be without 
it, and large offices find it 
a most convenient tool. 








Send me your orders for these goods direct, or ask your dealer or them. All 
but the Card Cutter will be mailed on receipt of price, or on thirty days’ t'me, to 


responsible firms. Every article guaranteed as represented. Address, 


GRO. KR. IVAS, 


(Successor to G, D. R. Hupparp) 


379 State Street, ~ - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





P. A. NOYES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 


kival Paper Cutter. 


Coggt ‘$1 aunf pajusjeg juauaaoyy [vo,ueysaqy) 


SEE DISK AND ANTI-FRICTION ROLLERS. 





CUT OF LIGHT CUTTER. 
The Bestin the Market. Has all the Improvements of other 
Cutters. Greater Thickness of Paper can be Cut. 


Less Power required to do the same work. 











HE patentee of this new Paper Cutter, the “ RIVAL,” having had 
many years’ experience in designing and manufacturing Paper 
Cutters, feels confident that this Cutter will fully meet the demands of 
all who wish a good Paper Cutter at reasonable prices. It has all the 
improvements of other Cutters, such as sliding motion of knife, side 
and back gauges, etc.; also has rules inserted in front and back tables. 
In design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and material 
it is first-class. Its claims of superiority over other Cutters are based 
on the patented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consist- 
ing in the novel arrangement of a disk having anti-friction steel rollers, 
this disk secured to end of lever shaft as shown in cut; by this arrange- 
ment four inches thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. This 
being the principal point to gain in a lever Cutter, we are confident the 
“RIVAL” will “ fill the bill.” 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, - - - Price, $110 
30- -inch, 30 - ~ 150 
30-inch, Re - = «Extra Heavy - nh! 200 
33-inch, “e oe 30 “oe oe “ee ““ 250 


Fk. O. B. Cars, Mystic. Extra charge for Boxing and Crating, $3.00 to $4.00. 
No charge for Skids. 


H. H. LATHAM, Western AGENT, 
42 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Stock constantly on hand. 





























ESTABLISHED 1827. 


UNITED STATES TYPE AND ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS 


TYPE FOUNDERS, 


Printers’ Materials of every description, 


METAL and WOOD TYPE, PRESSES, GALLEYS, 





CABINETS, BRASS RULE, STANDS, 





FURNITURE, £te., Ete. 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. | 





Centre, Reade & Duane Sts., 
—NEW YORK.=—= 








P. O. BOX, 2325. 
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Pemington Standard 





The Standard is 
Superior in Mechan- 
ism, ease of Opera- 
tion, Speed, Durabil- 
ity and Principle of 
Construction. 


3 o> a eee 

. : We carry a com- 

, plete line of Type- 

writer Papers, Rib- 

bons, both Under- 

= wood’s and Smith’s, 
& Carbon Oils. 








Brushes, Perforators, and Binders, 
Pencils, Erasers, Stenographer’s 











Note Books, and everything 
for Typewriter use. Ask 


























for sample book. 
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Over 3,500 in use. 
fully Warranted. 


S 
1% 
"; 
eS 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


196 La Salle Street, 
‘ia Telephone 137. CHICAGO, ILL. 


-— 


New Stenographer’s and 
Typewriter’s Chair. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 











IMPROVED—* 
FAVORITE 








VE. <—_—-——- PRESS 














—_—— 


FAVORITE. 











~CROSSCUP & WEST ENG.CE.PHILA, 





The Best and Cheapest in the 
World. 





OUR SALES IN THE LAST FOUR 
ane a ee 
ALL OTHERS. 





SHARP, WISE AND ECONOMIC PRINTERS 
buy the FAvoriTE and pay for it, instead of “ agreeing”’ 


to pay two or three prices for some high-priced machine. 
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| Two Revolution Press. 

Two Rollers. | 
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J.H. GRANSTON, , ot <q) md NORWIGH, GONN. 








“A Revolution in Galleys!” 


An All-Brass Galley sold at the same price as a Brass-Lined Galley. We herewith 
take the pleasure of introducing our *‘ All-Brass Galley ’’ 


#2 « “SUCGCCRSS” « « # 


which 1s the most durable, strongest, more accurate and everlasting Galley manu- 
factured for the price. Our Galley i is made of a Solid Brass Rim, mechanically put 
together, and will stand any pressure. It is above all other Galleys with soldered or 
riveted rims. These Galleys have had a fair trial and stood their test, which the 
testimonials below will show. 


Prices of the Alt Brass Galley “Success,” 


Newspaper Galleys. 
Single. ..3}x23} inside. . $2.00 
Single... “3x15! inside.. 1.75 
mw Single ..3}x11j inside.. 1.50 
Medium. 5 x23} inside.. 2.25 
Double ..64x233 inside.. 2.50 

















aa well PATENT APPLIED FOR. 
Octavo . 6x10 inside. $ 
Quarto... ..8}x13 inside. 
Foolscap .. oxz4 inside. ALL BRASS 
Medium . ., rox16 inside. 
Royal ..... 12x18inside. 3. GALLEY. 
Sup. Royal.14x21 inside. . 
Imperial ...15x22 inside. 
Republicz in 18x25 inside. 

———_—_—_—_ TESTIMONIALS 
“THE SUN” Composing Room, 

Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 20, 1887. 


Gents: I have been using your All-Brass ‘‘ Succgss”’ Galley in ‘‘ Tor Sun” 
Office for three months, and can truthfully say that it is the best Galley I have 


ever seen. Yours truly, W. H. BODWELL. 
‘THE WORLD” Composing Room. 
Messrs. F. WESEL & CO. New York, August 22, 1887. 


GenTLemMeN: Of all the Ge alleys that you have furnished to THe Wor pb,’ 
none stand better wear than your latest invention, the All-Brass “ Sucense” 
Galley. No better finished Galley has come under my observation in thirty years’ 
experience in the printing business. Very truly yours, O. CYPIOT. 


KF. WKRSBKRL & GO., 
Manufacturers of PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


Pat. Stereotype Blocks, Brass Rules, Wrought Iron Chases, Galley Racks and 
other Printers’ Materials. A large stock of Job Presses, Paper Cutters, 
Stands, Cases, etc., etc., always kept on hand. 


11 Spru ce St., (Two Doors below Tribune Bldg.) NEW YORK. 





CRUTSINGER’S 


RE-CAST € 0 MPOSITION 


Price, 45c. per Ib. 














Printers who cast their own Rollers will find this the cheapest and 
best composition they have ever used. 


It is the Cheapest because it is the Best. It will melt ten years 
hence as rapidly and smoothly as when fresh. 





CGRUTSINGEKR’S 


EAGLE COMPOSITION, 


Price, 35c. per Ib., 


Of which we make all Rollers, is the best gezera/ Composition made. 


We cast all sizes of Rollers, from 14 inch to 6 inches in diameter, 
of Composition suited to the locality in which they are to be used. 


If you want a first-class, ELASTIC, TABLETING COMPOSI- 
TION, price 35 cts. per pound, send to 


C. W. CRUTSINGER, 
207 Chestnut St. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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DONNELL’S WIRE STITCHING MACHINES. 


Donnell’s Improved No. 3 


Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


The only simple Wire Stitching Machine in the Market. 
It does not require an expert machinist to keep it in order. 




























WW 
| \e 
yi a iil 
This machine forms, drives and clinches a staple from a continuous i 
round or flat wire, wound on spools, and will stitch a pamphlet 
from ONE SHEET to ONE-HALF INCH THICK 
through the BACK or SADDLE. 


There are no parts to get out of order. 
No clogging up with staples. 


No limit to the amount of its work. Any GIRL or BOY can operate 
it from the start. SIMPLE and DURABLE. Weighs 250 pounds. 





PRICE, No. 3, $400.00. 


Price, Steel Wire, Round, 25c.; Steel Wire, Flat, 35c.; guaranteed. 
Only TWO ADJUSTMENTS—one for lengthening or shortening 
the staples, the other for lowering or raising the table. 











CAPACITY. 


Will stitch from one sheet to one-half inch in thickness, either Saddle 
or Flat. No adjustment required in changing Flat to Round Wire. 














Full Length of 
Staple. 






Photographs of this Machine will be furnished on application. 
DONNELL'S No. 4 EXTRA HEAVY 


POWER WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


We have now ready, and can furnish on short notice, 


aa 
|, Sw 





x) 
oO: 
=z 












Full Length ot 


Staple Our No. 4 Extra Heavy Stitcher. 





This Machine stitches from one-quarter to one and one-eighth inch FLAT WIRE, its 
Working Parts being identical with those of the No. 3 Machine, except 


built stronger for the work it has to do. 





PRIGB, $600.00. 


Patented May 11, 1886. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


327 and 329 Dearborn St, 66 and 68 Third Ave, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


{ 
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BEN-FRANKLIN Jon PRESS 


BETTER KNOWN AS THE 





SIZES AND PRICES: 


WITHOUT THROW-OFF WITH THROW-OFF BOXING 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 7x11 Inside of Chase,.............. POS osc crsveved i) ee $6.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 8x12 Inside of Chase,.............. BRIO MIO) Sosa eww 065% DIS OHOD s/c ssw ones 6.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 10x15 Inside of Chase,............ ts er eres EN 0), ©, OAs Sa eIOCe 7.00 
BEN-FRANKLIN JOB PRESS, 13x19 Inside of Chase,............ oS 6 a rn SISO NOW Doce iaie: sien eisis1< 10.00 


FOUNTAIN EXTRA—7x11, $20.00; 8x12, $20.00; 10x15, $22.50; 13x19, $25.00. | STEAM FIXTURES, for either size, $15.00. 


MARDER, LUSE & CO., 139-141 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


14-16 Second Street, South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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abcock Printing Press Mfg. Co’s 


: 2s Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolitioen SS === 
== and Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring : : : 











Ist. Our still Gr7pper Motion, which registers perfectly. 

2d. Air Valve for removing the spring when desired, and invariably 
restoring it when starting the press. 

3d. The Shie/d, which effectually protects the pis/ons and cylinders 
from paper, tape or other substances, which might otherwise fall 
upon them. 

4th. The Péston, which can be adjusted to the size of the cylinder, 
so that any wear of either the cylinder or of the Piston can be readily 
and accurately compensated. The adjustment is easy, positive and 
perfect, and renders the apparatus a@7r-¢7gh/, a most important consider- 
ation, inasmuch as any escape of air, whether through a valve or 
around the piston, reduces the resistance, and thus impairs the efficiency 





of the mechanism. 


All our Standard Presses have the following Patented Improvements : 


| 5th. Roller or Journal Bearings, securing the following advantages : 
(a.) Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others; 
(4.) Ad/ the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering 
their “set”; (c.) When desired, the forvm rolls may be released from 
contact with the distributer and type, zwz¢hout removing the rolls from 
thetr bearings. 

6th. Our reversing mechanism, which gives the feeder er/ire control 
of the press, and effects a /arge saving in time, and also insures the 
greatest possible number of perfect sheets. 

7th. Our Jositive slider mechanism, by which the slider is kept in 
the correct relation to the bed at all times, and thus a perfect impression 





secured. 








—_— 


oO. 


WRITE FOR LOWEST CASH PRI( 








8S = 
Saas LZ sy B 
From the Warren, Pa., Ledger, of Nov. 20, 1885. 

There may be a better press than the ‘‘STANDARD”’ built by the Babcock 
Printing Press Mfg. Co., of New London, Coan., but we have not seen it. The 


No. 6 “STANDARD” recently placed in our office, by the above company, is entirely | 


satisfactory. It runs without jar over 1,800 impressions per hour; a 1,500 motion 
is slow. Two thousand can be made easily without injury to the machinery. 


From Fuller & Stowe Co., 49 Lyons St., Grand Rapids, Mich., March 3, 1886. 
Bascock PrintinG Press Mra. Co.: Gentlemen,—Your favor of the 27th 

came to hand, and same day your new vibrating attachment. We consider ita 

great improvement over the old style. We are much pleased with the operation of 


Yours truly, FULLER & STOWE CO. 


Nos. 115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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the machine, and shall add another of your make as soon as our work will warrant it. | 
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Office of the Times, Lima, Ohio, Dec. 1, 1886. 
BABCOCK PRINTING Press Merc. Co.:— Gentlemen,—Some months ago 
| we bought from Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, of Chicago, one of your 
‘“‘STANDARD”’ Presses, which has been in constant use in our office ever since, and 
| gives perfect satisfaction. We have used presses of many styles, but never operated 
| one that embraced so many good features as your ‘‘STANDARD” series. It is a first- 
| class machine in every respect, and yetso simple as to be easily operated and capa- 
ble of doing the finest kind of work. Our press (a No. 2) is capable of running as 
many sheets per hour as the feeder can place properly. In fact, it is just the press 
we were looking for, and we would not exchange it for any other press in the market. 


Very respectfully yours, 
| O. B. SELPRIDGE, Manager Zhe Times Co. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MEG. CO.. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, Gen’! Western Agts., 


New London, Conn. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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